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J/r   Comrades  <>/  the  Army  oj  the   Confederate  States: 

The   Society  of  the    Army    and     Na\y  of    the  Confederate  States 

of  Maryland  invited  me  to  deliver  the  usual  annual  address  on  the 
occasion  of  their  seventh  annual  reunion  in  Baltimore  on  the  evening 
of  the  22d  of  last  February,  and  the  Memorial  Assoi  iation  of  Staunton. 

Virginia,  requested  me  to  deliver  the  address  before  that   Association 

on    their    annual     Memorial    Day  00    June    8th    last.      These    addr< 

were  delivered  as  requested,  and  as  they  have  occasioned  so  much 
malignant  criticism  from  individuals,  and  the  press,  North  and  South, 
1  have  determined  to  submit  them  to  you  for  judgment,  with  a  few- 
words  of  explanation,  that  you  may  understand  the  honest  feelings 
and  candid  expressions  of  at  least  one  Confederate  soldier,  after  all 
these  years  of  humiliation,  oppression,  misrepresentation  and  insult. 

I  was  a  young  and  impulsive  boy  in  the  war,  and  rose  from  a 
Lieutenant  of  Artillery  to  a  Major-General  of  Cavalry.  The  war  over, 
I  submitted  to  fate  without  a  murmur,  and  industriously  went  to  work 
to  earn  a  support  for  myself  and  my  young  family.  From  '69  to  '85 
my  struggle  for  a  living  was  carried  on  in  Minnesota,  Dakota  and  the 
Dominion  Northwest,  far  away  from  the  scenes  of  the  sectional  strife 
through  which  T  had  passed,  and  although  I  was  surrounded  by  and 
daily  associated  with  men  who  had  crossed  swords  with  me  during  the 
war,  I  had  resolved  to,  and  did,  put  it  all  behind  me.  and  buried  all 
the  questions  which  were  involved  in  that  contest  in  the  ruins  which 
fell  upon  us  all  on  that  terrible  morning  at  Appomattox,  when  our 
proud  flag  was  forever  furled,  and  all  of  our  dreams  of  a  Southern 
Confederacy  were  forever  buried  in  war's  cruel  and  bloody  grave. 

A  new  hope  of  peace  and  good  will  then  came  into 
and  filled  my  soul,  and  inspired  my  life — which  was  young — with  a 
newr  ambition.  Distant  political  growlings  against  the  South  would 
occasionallv  reach  my  ears  from  Washington,  but  I  felt  that  all  good 
people  would  ultimately  grow  tired  of  this  persecution,  and    that   the 
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morbid  and  spiteful  thirst  of  fanaticism  would  after  a  while  be 
satiated,  and  that  the  billows  of  oblivion  would  soon  swallow  the 
malice  of  sectionalism,  and  in  hope   I   toiled  on. 

The  profligacy  of  morals,  born  of  the  war.  and  the  familiar 
scene  of  blood  and  suffering  during  the  war,  deranged  the  minds  of 
those  who  directed  affairs  then  from  afar,  without  personally  experi- 
encing the  actual  horrors  of  the  war;  therefore,  when  the  physical 
contesl  ceased,  when  the  torrent  of  blood  was  staid,  these 
monsters,  wdio  had  followed  as  despoilers  in  the  wake  of  the  battle, 
then  came  to  the  front  claiming  the  booty  of  the  victors,  and  a  new 
foe  was  met  and  a  new  trouble  then  came  upon  us. 

We,  m\  comrades,  fought  as  honorable  "  foemen  worthy  of  the 
steel."  We  surrendered  as  honorable  belligerents  in  a  combat  glori- 
ously sustained  and  fairly  lost.  We  were  disarmed,  which  was 
entirely  proper,  but  we  were  then  robbed,  which  was  a  cowardly 
shame.  The  franchise  was  taken  from  the  intelligent  white  man  and 
given  to  the  ignorant  and  unlettered  black  man,  as  an  insult  to 
Southern  manhood,  and  all  that  could  be  done  in  an  effort  to  degrade 
us  was  done.  Net  we  submitted  to  it  all.  and  hoped  that  time  would 
change  the  hearts  of  our  oppressors  and  give  us  relief  from  our 
sorrows. 

We  hailed  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  President  of  the 
Tinted  States  as  the  first  faint  glimmering  star  of  hope  which 
appeared  in  the  dark  vault  of  our  political  sky.  That  star  has  now 
set,  and  again  we  are  in  darkness!  The  question  now  is.  How  does 
the  honest,  patriotic  and  manly  Southern  man  feel  to-dav?  Can  he 
stand  over  the  ruins  of  the  past,  the  humiliations  of  the  present  and 
the  threats  of  the  future,  and  before  Cod  and  man  proclaim  :  "  I 
know  no  North — 1  know  no  South?"  I  know  that  we  have  a  class 
of  creatures  amongst  us  known  as  politicians,  a  sort  of  amphibious 
salamanders  and  hybrids  which  are  neither  flesh,  fish  nor  fowl,  who 
utter  such  ejaculations  as  these,  but  as  they  are  irresponsible  beings. 
without  a  gospel,  God  or  Saviour,  I   don't   know  that   it   concerns  us 


much  what  thej  sa) .  Then  there  are  newspapers  amongsl  us  who  find 
that  it  is  safer  and  inure  profitable  to  feed  upon  than  to  antagonize 
power,  and  these  advocate  the  kissing  of  the  hand  thai  smites  us  and 

are  ever  read)    to  down   the  man   who  dares  to  speak    what   in   Ins    h( 
lie  honestl\    feels,   because,   forsooth.   • '  it  doc s  nut  pay ." 

I  have   manj    dear  friends  in  the    North.      Men  who  are  brave, 

honest  and  true;  and  manv  of  them  wen-  in  the  armv  which  invaded 
and  despoiled  tlie  South.       Bill   the  war  with  them   is.  as    it   is  with  me. 

now  over,  and   the    Union  of  national  fraternit)    is   restored.     They 

believe  as  I    do  that   the  dead  which  now  lie  in  what  are  called  National 

Cemeteries  in  the  South,  should  be  gathered  into  one  great  national 
reservation  and  eared  for  there.  The)  feel  that  a  sarred  principle  is 
violated  when  the  honored  dead,  and  the  National  flag  which  is  daily 
raised  above  them,  are  made  an  emblem  of  Southern  humiliaton.  and 
a  menace  to  the  liberties  ot  Southern  freemen.  They  know  that  this 
whole  thing  was  the  offspring  of  malice  and  the  gloatings  of  cowardly 
hearts. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not  recognize  this  insult.  If 
Staunton.  Holt.  Hunter.  Sheridan.  Sherman.  I'oraker.  [ngalls, 
Chandler,  and  such  men  as  they,  were  lyingthere  pierced  with  Southern 
bullets,  instead  of  the  brave  and  honorable  men  who  are  there.  I 
would  heartily  enjoy  walking  over  their  graves,  and  should  want  them 
handy  where  1  could  see  them  frequently  :  but  the  brave  man  who 
died  believing  that  he  died  to  save  his  country,  would  if  he  could  be 
consulted  prefer  to  sleep  at  home  amongst  his  kindred  and  friends, 
and  while  I  honor  his  memory  ami  respect  lbs  tomb  here  in  our  midst, 
T  feel  it  is  an  outrage  upon  decency  to  leave  him  buried  here  among 
those  who  believe  that  he  died  a  dupe  to  the  fanaticism  of  a  party 
devoid  of  patriotism,  and  which  will,  by  fenerations  to  come,  be 
regarded  as  no  better  in  principle  nor  more  honest  in  purpose  than 
the  Jacobins  of  the  French   Revolution. 

I  sa\  conscientiously  and  honestly  that  I  see  a  great  difference 
between  North  and  South.  I  feel  that  I  love  the  South  as  myself, 
for   her    people    are    my  kindred    and    my  friends.       The  North    is   my 


neighbor  yet  I  do  not  love  it  as  I  am  commanded  by  the  Holy  Book 
to  do,  but  according  as  it  is  or  is  not  neighborly. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  or  Ohio,  or  any 
other  state  have  any  righl  to  dictate  to  us  how  we  should  treat  the 
Chinaman,  Irishman,  Indian  or  African  who  happens  to  live  amongst 
us,  nor  do  T  feel  that  it  is  our  business  to  go  up  there  and  relieve  the 
oppressed  in  their  midst  from  the  burdens  of  monopoly  and  plu- 
tocracy which  are  oppressing  them. 

My  guide  is  conscience,  my  creed  is  charity,  and  peace  and 
good-will  my  hope  and  purpose.  1  am  a  loyal  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  defend  her  soil,  her  honor  and  her  flag  with  my  life, 
against  the  nations  of  the  earth,  yet  I  love  Virginia  and  her  people  far 
better  than  I  do  the  Puritanical  hypocrite  who,  in  the  name  of 
Liberty,  tyrannized  over  her  freedom  and  sovereignity  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  of  the  American  Union. 

I  want  our  wives  and  daughters  to  commence  at  once  to  plan 
and  erect  in  the  public  grounds  near  the  state  Capitol  in  the  city  of 
Richmond,  a  monument  to  the  "Southern  Confederacy."  J  want  it 
raised  until  its  lofty  summit  towers  above  the  obelisk  of  Washington, 
or  the  Eiffel  Tower  of  Paris,  and  I  want  it  mounted  by  a  colossal 
statue  of  President  Jefferson  Davis;  and  at  its  base  should  stand  the 
life  size  statues  of  each  of  the  war  Governors  of  the  eleven  states  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  On  its  side  towards  the  north  should  be 
engraved  the  Southern  battle-flag  which  we  all  love,  and  beneath  it 
the  names  and  strength  of  each  regiment  of  the  gallant  little  army 
which  so  gloriously  defended  it. 

ki  gbv  Hall. 

Albemarle  County,  Virginia, 

lulv  21.  r88o. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  ADDRESS. 

\From  the  Staunton  SpectatoT.\ 

On  Saturday  last  the  annual  sacred  ceremonies  ol  paying  the 
honor  to  the  brave  soldiers  who  fell  in  battle  and  who  sleep  in  the 
Confederate  Soldiers'  Cemetery,  were  observed,  and  there  were  man) 

more  present  than  had  been  anticipated,  as  so  little  had  been  said 
about  it  beforehand.  These  fallen  braves  have  a  dear  place  in  the 
hearts  of  our  people,  and  they  delight  in  paying  honor  and  tloral 
tributes  to  their  memory,  and  no  special  appeal  is  needed  to  Induce 
them  to  give  a  portion  of  a  day  to  that  sacred  duty — the  generous 
promptings  of  their  own  hearts  being  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  willing 
and  heartfelt  performance  of  it.  The  procession  was  formed  on  Main 
street,  near  the  Opera  House,  and.  under  the  Chief  Marshal  and  his 
assistant  Marshals,  marched  to  tin-  Confederate  Soldiers'  Cemetery  in 
the  following  order  : 

stonewall  Brigade  Band. 

Staunton  Artillery. 

Carriages    containing    Speaker    and    Invited    Guests    and    Officers    of 

Augusta  Memorial  Association. 

Augusta  Association  of  Confederate  Survivors. 

Other  Confederate  Veterans. 

Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans. 

Citizens  in  carriages  and  on  horseback. 

Citizens  on  foot. 

Mr.  S.   E.   Miller,  of    this  a    city,  a    native    of    South    Carolina. 

bore  in  the  procession  a  Palmetto  Hag. 

After  all  iiad  been  assembled  around  the  canopy  occupied  b\ 
the  orator  of  the  day  and  other  participants  in  the  ceremonies.  Col. 
J.  I).  Lilley  announced  that  the  exercises  would  be  opened  with  prayer 
by  Rev.  II.  II.  Hawes,  D.D.,  whereupon  Dr.  Hawes  delivered  a  devout 
and  earnest  and  appropriate  prayer. 

Then  there  was  music  by  the  Stonewall  brigade  Hand.  During 
this  interval.  Mr.  Jacob  Housman.  of  this  county,  was  escorted  to  a 
seat  on  the  speakers'  stand.  At  the  first  battle  of  Manassas  he  was 
shot  with  a  large  minnie  ball,  which  he  still    has.  and   also    the    hand- 


kerchief,  which  he  had  in  his   breeches'  pocket   at    the   time,  through 

which  the  minnie  ball  made  fifty-three  holes. 

When  the  music  ceased.  Capt.  John  \.  Opio  handsomely 
introduced  the  orator  of  the  day  substantially  as  follows  : 

In  1861,  a  young  man  graduated  at  West  Point  and  linked  his 
destin)  with  the  Southern  Confederacy.  He  entered  the  Washington 
Artillery  of  New  Orleans  as  a  Lieutenant.  When  Gen.  Lee  surrendered 
at  Appomattox  four  years  afterwards,  the  young  lieutenant  had.  by  his 
ability  and  gallantry,  attained  the  rank  of  Major-General  of  Cavalry. 
lie  has  been  in  war  and  in  peace,  ever  true  and  loyal  to  the  South — 
true  to  her  traditions — loyal  to  her  people.  He  has  the  courage, 
independence  and  manliness  to  defend  the  "  lost  cause  "  wheneveraml 
wherever  it  is  assailed,  and.  at  the  same  time,  he  is  loyal  and  obedient 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  our  common  country. 

I  introduce  to  you  Gen.  Thos.   I..  Rosser. 

Cen.  Rosser  then  delivered  in  good  style  the  following  able  and 
eloquent  address  : 

GEN.   THOS.    I..   ROSSER'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  Comrade*  and  Friends  : 

■•  The  evil  which  men  do  lives  after  them. 
The  good  is  often  interred  with  their  bones." 

We  adore  that  which  is  great,  that  which  is  beautiful,  and  that 
which  is  good.  These  qualities  address  themselves  to  the  highest 
instincts  and  capabilities  of  our  nature,  for  our  coarser  passions  never 
rise  to  the  high  planes  of  adoration,  veneration  and  love. 

We  have  not  come  here  to-day  with  trailing  arms  and  muffled 
drums  to  break  the  silence  of  this  peaceful  and  beautiful  bivouac  of 
the  dead,  to  bring  to  it  another  tenant — it  is  finished.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  has  passed  since 

•■  We  stood  beside  them  as  the)  lowered 

Their  bodies  in  the  ground  : 
And  heard  the  grating  of  the  cord, 

The  falling  clods  resound. 
And  saw   their  comrades  near  them  stand. 

The  parting  looks  they  gave, 
And  heard  the  voice  of  low  command. 

The  voile)  o'er  the  grave." 

lint  few  of  you  here  present  remember  the  circumstance  under 
which  these,    our    comrades,    passed    out  of  active  life  into  the  silence 
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and  darkness  of  the  tomb.      This  entire  State  was  .1  mHitarj  encamp 
merit  then,  and  ever)    house   was  a  hospital,  every  man  was  ;i  soldier, 
and  ever)  woman  a  nurse.      War  was  then  the  onl)    avocation  of  man, 
;iihI  the  vc<\  tempesl    "t  battle  swept    through   these   valleys  and  o 

these  hills  with  all   its  w i i L*  terrors  unchained,  and  spurred  on  by  furv's 
mad  delirium  !       On  the  pla^fis  ol    Manassas,    on    the    fields   of  Sharps 
burg,  Fredericksburg  anfrakfttysburg — the  Wilderness      in  the  swamps 
of  the  Chickahominy,  alorig  the  banks  ot  the  lames  and  the  Appomat 
tOX,   these  gallant  men 

•  •  I  .eaped  n ■  \  ictor)  'a  red  eml  11 
Heard  Same's  thunders  wake, 
And  s;m   Hope's  dazzling  promise  break 

I n  smiles  on  ( rlorj  s  face . 

'The  history  (it  a  people  is  written  on  the  tomb-stones  in  their 
graveyards  and  on  the  walls  of  their  monuments  and  their  temples. 
You  may  enter  a  city  and  not  be  able  to  speak  or  to  read  the  language 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  books  and  newspapers  may  contain 
nothing  more  intelligible  than  mere  hieroglyphics,  yet  you  can  read 
their  history  and  measure  their  grandeur  in  their  monuments  which 
they  have  raised  to  genius  and  to  patriotism,  whether  portrayed  in 
emblems  of  peace  or  war.  Their  temples  of  divine  worship,  their 
temples  of  justice,  their  monumental  columns,  their  care  of  their  dead  . 
all  of  these  unfold  their  historv  and  show  the  degree  of  civilization  to 
which  they  have  attained.  These  are  also  evidences  of  their  love  and 
esteem  for  the  great  and  good  men  who  devoted  their  lives  to  their 
service.  In  London  the  silent  lips  of  bronze  and  stone  tell  you  that 
Wellington.  Nelson.  Pitt.  Peel  and  other  patriots  lived,  whose  lives 
were  devoted  to  the  advancement  and  glory  of  England.  In  Paris 
you  read  the  glon  of  France  in  her  monuments,  her  temples  and  her 
tombs.  In  Russia,  in  Austria,  in  Italy,  in  Turkey,  and  indeed  every- 
where from  the  graceful  and  delicately  chiselled  monumental  works  of 
art  which  decorate  the  cities  of  the  world  to-dav.  to  the  rude  Harrows 
and  Tumuli  of  pre-historic  man.  the  history  of  the  human  race  is 
written  and  the  grandeur  of  its  achievements  is  proclaimed. 

Here  in  America  we  have  our  monuments,  both  specific  and 
allegorical,  addressed  to  art.  science,  literature,  philosophy,  religion, 
and  patriotism,  symbolizing  the  events  and  spirits  of  the  different 
periods  of  our  political  life  and  history — the  colonial  days — the 
strnggle    for    independence — "the    march    of  empire  " — our    western 
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conquests  and  national  development — remembering  all  along  the  line 
our  great  patriots  in  peace  and  war,  who  led  or  counselled  ns.  Our 
glorious  Washington,  Virginia's  greatest  son.  and  the  nation's  honored 
sire,  stands  as  a  perfectly  rounded  character  at  the  apex  of  human 
grandeur  and  perfection.  We  love  our  Wayne  and  our  Putnam,  our 
Scott  and  our  Taylor,  and  other  heroes  who  gave  us  victory  on  land  : 
we  love  and  honor  the  memory  of  our  Barry.  Paul  Jones.  Perry, 
McDonough,  Decatur  and  other  gallant  sailors  who  gave  us  victory 
upon  the  seas.  We  bow  in  reverence  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  which 
outlined  the  character  of  our  Marshall  and  our  Tanetffeho  sat  as  gods 
on  the  throne  of  justice.  We  glory  in  the  fire  and  name  which  burst 
from  the  patriotic  soul  of  our  Patrick  Henry;  we  revere  the  wisdom 
and  philosophy  of  our  immortal  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  we  are  inspired 
by  the  eloquence  of  our  glorious  Clay,  our  profound  Webster,  and  our 
heroic  and  splendid  Calhoun  ;  all  of  these  are  stars  of  the  first  magni 
tude,  of  great  brightness  and  beauty.  The  names  and  memories  of 
these  illustrious  heroes  thrill  the  patriotic  hearts  of  Columbia's  sons 
and  daughters  everywhere,  whether  in  "  our  revels,  our  sports,  or 
our  wiles.''  or  whether  midst  our  sorrows  or  our  cares,  they  cheer  and 
freshen  our  drooping  and  weary  lives. 

The  proud  father,  while  bestowing  the  parting  blessing  upon 
his  hopeful  son  as  he  leaves  the  old  homestead  to  embark  upon  life's 
untried  and  troubled  sea.  points  with  patriotic  pride  to  the  example  of 
these  great  Americans  as  the  star  and  compass  by  which  in  God's 
name  he  hopes  his  child  may  be  guided  through  his  perilous  voyage. 
The  fond  and  pious  mother,  as  she  impresses  the  parting  kiss 
upon  the  brow  of  her  dear  boy  as  he  sets  out  on  life's  perilous  inarch, 
points  with  pride  and  christian  hope  to  these  great  exemplars,  with  the 
prayer  that  his  life  may  be  modeled  upon  theirs,  and  devoted  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  his  God  and  truth.  To-day.  as  we  dwell  upon 
the  memory  of  these  great,  good  and  patriotic  men,  we  feel  the  touch 
of  immortality  upon  our  soul,  and  we  draw  nearer  to  God. 

This  grand  procession  of  American  heroes  is  still  moving  onr 
climbing  higher  and  higher  the  path  of  fame,  and  shedding  upon  the 
dull  world  below,  a  brighter,  better  and  more  enduring  hope.  But  as 
we  gaze  upon  this  beautiful  and  brilliant  spectrum  of  human  virtue, 
reaching  as  the  bow  of  promise  from  earth  to  heaven,  we  shudder  as 
we  behold  dark  shadows  falling  upon  it  which  mutilate  the  face  of  our 
lovel  v  vision . 


\\  c  are   lure   to-da)    to  ask  in  God's   name   thai  these  clouds 

may  soon  pass  aua\  .       Each  One  ol   these  dear  little  mounds  around  us 

is  an  altar,  upon  which  we  propose  to  day   to  offer  up  to  heaven   the 

tender,   redolent  and   most   beautiful  of  the  Mowers  ol   the  earth  in    ion 

seerational  sacrifice,  craving  propitiation  and  acceptance  in   the  sighi 

of  God.  We  make  our  offering,  not  in  the  name  ol  ;i  flag,  whirl)  we 
know  tua\  be  changed  l»\  the  whim  or  caprice  of  the  moment,  nor  in 
the  name  of  any  party,  whose  passions  we  know  are  liable  to  <  onsuine 
principles,  nor  in  the  name  of  local  institutions,  which  we  know  are 
selfish,  shallow  and  narrow  ;  hut  we  are  assembled  here  to  honor  our 
fallen  fellow-pat  riots,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  deep,  broad  and  high, 
upon  whose  altar  Hampden  and   Kosciusko  bled. 

I  will  not  bore  you  by  attempting  to  discuss  the  merits  or  the 
demerits  of  the  momentuous  questions  which  divided  the  people  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  great  conflict  between  the  states,  for 
a  decision  of  that  kind  would  be  a  judgment  upon  the  consciem  i 
men,  which  ( bid  alone  can  render.  But  when  I  view  the  influences 
which  actuated  the  parties  to  this  strife,  I  feel,  indeed  I  Xv/c<?<\  that  so 
far  as  the  South  was  concerned,  its  people  were  moved  only  by  the 
highest  impulses  of  patriotism  and  honor,  and  which  carried  with  them 
the  additional  stimulation  and  moral  obligation  of  self-defence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  equally  certain  that  our 
adversaries  were  actuated  only  by  incentives  of  a  maternal  nature, 
vulgarly  known  as  a  desire  for  pelf,  plunder  and  pay — bounty  then, 
pensions  now.  A  disintegration  of  the  Union  was  not  necessarily  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  I  am  sure  that  not  one  of  the  spirits 
whose  bodies  repose  here  had  any  desire  or  entertained  any  thought 
looking  towards  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  That  was  a  matter  in 
which  they  felt  no  concern  whatever  ;  they  merely  desired  to  preserve 
the  integrity  and  honor  of  their  native  States  by  withdrawing  from  the 
influences  which  they  believed  were  corrosive  of  and  destructive  to 
liberty,  and  which  would  ultimately  be  fatal  to  our  domestic-  institutions. 
to  our  business  interests,  and  to  our  development  and  final  prosperitv 
as  a  people.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  principles  which 
these  men  struggled  to  maintain,  and  in  which  struggle  they  perished, 
were  of  the  highest  disinterestedness  and  marked  by  a  loyal  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  liberty,  which  some  day  will  entitle  them,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  entire  world,  to  sit  by  the  side  of  Hampden  and 
Kosciusko,  and  be  regarded  by  all  lovers  of  freedom  as  eminent 
martvrs  of    libertv. 
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The  Southern  peopleare  the  true  Saxons,  of  positive  individuality 
and  spirited  independence.      Every  man  thinks  for  himself,  weighs  all 

questions  in  the  scale  of  reason,  and  acts  as  his  conscience  dictates 
results  to  him  ;  while  the  Northern  men.  deemed  to  be  of  the  same 
origin  so  far  as  the  race  is  concerned,  by  a  peculiar  training  and 
environment  have  assumed  the  character  of  the  Celt,  and  are  disposed 
to  form  in  cliques  and  clans,  which  enables  the  political  demagogue  to 
control  and  lead  them  blindly  into  error,  making  them,  instead  of  a 
power  for  good,  mere  tools  for  the  performance  of  destructive  and 
evil  work,  without  knowing  it  and  without  realizing  it.  And  to-day 
the  masses  of  the  North,  especially  the  Republican  party,  not  only 
tolerate,  but  accept  the  growth  of  this  Celtism  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  the  clans  are  becoming  larger  and  the  leaders  are  becoming  more 
unscrupulous,  until  they  are  a  menace  to  the  stability  of  our  institutions 
o!   freedom,  and  the  safety  of  the  entire  country. 

Who  has  ever  heard  the  words  '•Anarchism  or  Socialism,'*  with 
all  the  wild,  weird,  waste  and  desolation  which  these  words  convey. 
without  a  shudder?  I  say  to  you  now,  that  the  seed  which  generates 
that  noxious  plant  called  Treason,  which  grows  to-day  along  the 
chaotic  waste  of  socialism,  were  gathered  from  the  parent  stem  called 
••  national  coercion.''  which  in  the  name  of  patriotism  arrayed  itself 
in  1861  against  the  sovereignty  of  States,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people  :  mark  what  1  tell  you.  the  end  is  not  reached  yet.  if  the 
people  of  one  section  of  this  land  which  desecrates  the  name  of  liberty, 
can  say  to  the  people  of  another  section.  "You  shall  have  no 
institutions  in  your  midst,  whether  guaranteed  to  you  by  the  con- 
stitution or  not.  which  do  not  accord  with  our  sense  of  morality,"  and 
then  resort  to  violence  in  the  name  of  the  nation  to  enforce  this 
mandate,  it  matters  not,  however  apparent  the  moral  objection  may 
be.  nor  however  honest  the  objector,  the  mere  fact  of  the  national  use 
of  power  to  enforce  moral  restraint  is  beyond  question  subversive  of 
liberty,  and  a  violation  of  that  highest  exponent  of  all  freedom — con- 
science. It  lifts  this  government  from  the  firm  rock  on  which  it  was 
planted  by  our  forefathers  and  sets  it  on  a  foundation  of  shifting  sand 
which  can  be  easily  undermined  in  the  future.  The  unauthorized  use 
of  national  power  in  the  past,  will  in  the  future  be  held  as  a  precedent 
tor  exercising  it  again  whenever  it  may  suit  the  policy  or  convenience 
of  the  partisan  or  fanatic  who  may  be  in  power.  The  consequence 
will  be  empire  and  tvrrany. 


I.", 

The  conflict  in  da)  is  between  the  individual  man  called  the 
laborer  who  is  struggling  againsl  theworld  for  sell  sustenance,  on  tin- 
one  Mile,  ami  corporate  power  sustained   1>\    the  government    on    the 

other;  which  in  Other  winds  is  legalized  consolidated  wealth  Trusts 
— which  are  handled  in  a  manner  which  deprives  the  individual  of  tin- 
use  Of  his  best  facilities  in  the  pursuit  of  the  blessings  of  life,  and  tin-, 
will  lead  to  conflict  and  riot  in  tin-  North  as  sure  as  tin-  rising  of  to 
morrow's  sun.  'This  conflict  v,hu  h  may  well  he  Called  the  irrepresible 
is  not  witnessed  in   the  rebellious  South.      It   is  confined  to  the  ••loyal" 

North,  and  a  most  singular  anomaly  will, ere  long,  be  witnessed — cap 
ital  fleeing  from  the  North  and  seeking  the  protection  of  the  Southern 
people    whom     that     capital     has    heretofore    endeavored      to    enslave: 
because    hen-  in     the     South     the     capitalist     will     find    no    antagonism 

from  the  people  ;  his  rights  will    be   respected  and  his  property,  how 
ever  ill-gotten,  and  his  liberty,  however  ill-deserved,  will  be  protected. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  fog  will  rise,  and  to  the  astonished  world 
will  be  revealed  the  fact  that  the  rebels  of  the  South  and  their 
descendants  will  be  the  only  defenders  of  the  American  Union, 
Equality  and  Libert)  given  us  by  the  Constitution  of  1787. 

I  will  not  discuss  what  has  been  or  what  might  have  been,  for 
I  prefer  to  look  only  to  what  is  now  being  done  and  to  what  the  future 
promise  is.  If  it  were  in  my  power  now  to  disintegrate  the  American 
Union  I  would  not  exercise  that  power:  if,  by  uttering  one  word  I 
could  establish  the  Southern  Confederacy  as  we  struggled  to  establish 
it.  and  as  these  men  died  to  establish  it.  I  would  not  utter  it;  vet  I 
approve  all  that  they  did  and  am  proud  of  the  assistance  which  I 
gave  them  :  for  the  mere  fact  of  their  having  done  what  they  did.  even 
failing  to  accomplish  all  they  desired  to  do.  cleared  the  American  skv 
of  many  threatening  clouds,  and  rendered  many  forces  which  were 
working  for  harm  impotent,  and  generated  others  more  powerful,  and 
which  will  be  employed  only  for  good.  When  the  honesty  of  the 
motives  which  actuated  these  men  is  fully  realized,  they  will  then  take 
the  places  on  the  heights  of  fame  which  are  now  occupied  by  tin- 
brazen  images  of  others  who  now  seem  to  merit  them  but  who.  in  the 
unprejudiced  light  of  truth,  will  show  blemishes  of  character  and  ol 
heart  ami  errors  of  conduct,  rendering  them  totally  unlit  to  be  used  as 
the  models  for  which  they  have  been  chosen.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is 
within  the  canons  of  good  taste  always  to  draw  comparisons,  but  I  sa\ 
now   conscientiously,    patriotically    and  religiously,  that  1    believe    the 
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day  will  come  when  future  generations,  with  a  clearer  idea  of  citizen- 
ship and  of  liberty  than  we  have,  will  recognize  in  the  character  of 
the  average  Confederate  soldier,  a  patriot  of  model  beauty,  worthy  of 
the  emulation,  not  only  of  American  freemen,  but  of  patriots,  lovers 
of  liberty,  and  Christian  gentlemen  everywhere. 

The  question  in  my  mind  is  not  "  What  is  the  true  Flag?"  but 
••  Who  is  the  true  Patriot?"  Is  it  he  whose  zeal  is  kindled  by  pre- 
ferment to  lucrative  office  and  by  the  stimulus  of  pensions,  or  is  it  he 
who  loves  and  serves  his  country  midst  poverty  and  persecutions?  Is 
it  he  who  receives  much  and  gives  little,  or  he  who  receives  nothing 
and  gives  much  towards  the  support  of  his  government?  The  monu- 
ments which  we  raise  to  patriotic  virtue  are  the  offerings  of  patriotic 
love  and,  like  our  prayers,  they  go  up  to  Heaven  in  pure  childlike 
faith  and  bounty,  and  without  hypocrisy.  We  do  not  raise  our  ideal 
heroes  in  the  city  circles  or  in  aspiring  parks  as  a  speculation  in  real 
estate,  nor  have  we  in  putting  our  friends  away  here,  perpetuated,  as 
the  North  has  done,  a  national  fraud  in  the  shape  of  a  contractors  job, 
where  the  bones  of  dearly  beloved  puritanical  patriots  are  worked  into 
twins  and  triplets,  or  the  bones  of  the  ox  or  the  mule  substituted,  to 
swell  the  vouchers  of  corrupt  political  undertakers  who  perjure  their 
immortal  souls  for  money,  desecrate  the  graves  of  those  whom  they 
profess  to  love,  and  profane  a  cause  which  they  claim  to  hold  sacred, 
by  placing  headstones  on  empty  graves,  and  from  their  pulpits  and 
family  altars  invoke  Almighty  God  and  his  angel  Gabriel,  in  the  last 
day,  to  resurrect  the  lies  which  they  were  paid  to  bury. 

Let  us  realize  that  these  men  whose  ashes  are  now  reposing 
here  were  not  "conscripts"  and  "substitutes,"  hirelings  and 
bounty  jumpers,  but  were  vigorous,  energetic,  honorable  and  brave 
patriotic  citizens,  and  that  they  were  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty  and 
a  moral  obligation  of  citizenship  stronger  than  ties  of  kindred  and 
personal  affection,  and  banded  themselves  together  voluntarily  at  the 
call  of  their  State,  and  under  the  leadership  of  the  greatest,  best  and 
highest  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  resolved  to  maintain  the 
integrity  and  sovereignty  of  the  State,  resist  its  invaders  and  vindicate 
the  honor  of  man  and  citizen,  or  perish  in  the  endeavor.  The  only 
incentive  which  stimulated  their  hearts  and  nerved  their  arms  was 
conscience,  and  the  moral  sense  of  patriotic  duty.  They  were  citizens 
oi  Virginia,  and  believing  that  their  first  duty  was  to  their  State — 
which  was  older  than  the  Union — their  highest  ambition   and    noblest 
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impulse  was  to  perform   their  duty  i«>  theii  State,  ii  even   in  the  per 
formance  they  sacrificed  their  lives. 

No  personal  reward  was  offered   them,  no  expectation  of  per 
sonal  aggrandizement,  wealth  or  tame  inspired  them;   but  as  true  men, 
as  conscientious  men,  as  loyal   men,  as  brave  nun  and  good  cftia 
the)  performed  their  duty  and   died  in  its  performance.     Could  men 
have  done  better?     Could  death  have  been  nobler?     Could  tame  give 
a  higher  place  to   mortals  than   these   men  deserve?     Could   Heaven 

^Cognize  greater  virtue  than  these  men  possessed?  Were  not  their 
hearts  patriotic?  Were  nol  their  services  loyal?  Was  not  their 
combat  heroic?     Was  not  their  death  glorious? 

As  I  have  said  before,  one  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed 
since  these  men  laid  down  their  lives;  one  quarter  of  a  century  has 
passed  since  their  bodies  were  deposited  here.  Another  generation 
has  come  forward  to  take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  busy  life.  -Many 
who  stand  before  me  here  have  never  heard  the  boom  of  hostile 
cannon,  the  roar  of  hostile  infantry,  the  clashing  of  arms  on  the 
battlefield;  the  agony,  anguish  and  terror  of  such  strife  never  shocked 
their  vision  or  wrung  their  hearts,  yet  by  some  strange  and  irresistible 
impulse  when  the  springtime  comes  and  the  (lowers  blossom  out  in 
their  freshness  and  beauty,  when  life  is  resurrected  from  winter's 
vaults  again  and  restored  to  earth,  and  all  nature  seems  to  smile,  we 
gather  around  these  little  mounds  to  freshen  them  with  love's  floral 
offerings,  and  as  the  perfumes  rise  from  them  as  a  holy  incense. to 
heaven  our  prayers  go  up  with  them.  And  as  we  stand,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  bank  of  the  Dark  River  over  which  this  heroic  army  has 
crossed,  and  as  we  gaze  after  them  we  feel  assured  that  the  God  of 
Battles,  who  denied  them  conquest  here,  will  receive  them  upon  the 
other  shore  as  conquerers,  and  crown  them  with  a  peaceful,  glorious 
and  blessed  immortality. 

We  feel  that  all  life  is  acceptable  to  God  who  gave  it.  if 
conscientiously  emploved,  even  if,  in  the  employment  of  it.  it  is 
sacrificed.  We  know  that  these  men  were  our  best  citizens;  that  they 
obeyed  the  highest  law  which  our  All-wise  Creator  gives  to  poor 
creatures  for  their  guidance — which  law  is  man's  conscience — ant'  we 
feel  that  he  who  obeys  his  conscience  obeys  his  God. 

As  1  have  already  said  1  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  logic  of 

the  history  of  the  war  between  the    States:    but    I    will    say  that   it  was 

orcrd  c-pon  the  South    by  an   insane  desire  on   the  part  of   a  partv  of 
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fanatics  in  the  North  to  emancipate  a  race  which  Almighty  God  in 
His  infinite  wisdom  had  bound  in  fetters  of  ignorance  and  mental 
incapacity,  which  DO  power  Oil  earth  could  or  can  break.  The  fa 
aatical  Puritanical  enthusiasts  of  the  North  went  through  an  unpre- 
cedented struggle,  at  great  sacrifice  of  life,  in  order  that  this  ignorant 
and  incapable  race  should  be  thrown  in  direct  antagonism  with  a 
superior  race  against  which  it  was  and  is  totally  unable  to  compete  for 
knowledge,  wealth,  power  and  other  blessings,  the  pursuit  of  which 
makes  human  lite  a  competition,  a  contest  and  a  strife.  Then,  after 
driving  the  black  man  into  this  unfortunate  relation  to  the  white  man. 
they  have  made  no  provision  for  Ids  weakness,  but  have  abandoned 
him  mercilessly  to  his  miserable  fate.  There  are  no  ( '.  reeleys  to  write 
for  him  now.  There  are  no  Whittiers  to  sing  for  him  now.  There  are 
no  Beechers  to  preach  and  pray  for  him  now,  and  there  are  no  John 
Browns  to  die  for  him  now.  but  he  is  most  cruelly  forsaken  and 
forgotten  b\    them  all. 

The  heroes  astride  the  brazen  steeds  in  the  centre  of  the  beau- 
tiful circles  of  Washington,  will  by  future  generations  be  regarded  as 
cruel  monsters,  who.  under  a  delirium  of  sectional  hatred,  strove  to 
reconcile  what  they  regarded  as  discrepancies  in  (bid's  economy,  and 
defied  the  purpose  of  Divine  wisdom  by  undertaking  to  place  a  lower 
above  a  higher  race.  Hut  alas  !  in  this  futile  attempt  they  succeeded 
only  in  pulling  down  the  higher  instead  of  elevating  the  lower. 

Generations  to  come  will  reverse  the  verdict  under  which  we 
have  suffered,  and  cast  such  rubbish  as  Sherman.  Sheridan.  Foraker. 
Ingalls.  Chandler  and  the  ('.rand  Army  of  the  Republic  ( so-called  )  out 
of  the  sight  of  decent  men,  and  place  them  in  line  with  such  creatures 
as  Robespierre.  Marat  and  Danton  of  the  French  Revolution. 

R.  E.  Lee.  Stonewall  Jackson,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  and  all  other 
Southern  martyrs  to  constitutional  liberty  will  then  join  the  great 
column  headed  by  George  Washington,  and  march  in  the  glorious 
procession  as  patriots  of  immortal  fame,  recognized  and  honored 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  care  of  this  silent  encampment  of  the  honored  and  glorious 
(lead  is  woman's  work.  That  beautiful  monument  standing  there— a 
sentinal  on  post — is  her  conception,  and  her  untiring  labor  has  placed 
it  there. 

As  the  falling  braves  of  Rome  were  carried  home  to  their 
mothers    upon    their   shields,  so  have  we  laid    our  honored  dead  at  the 
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feet  of  woman  whose  tendei  (arc,  sacred  and  holy  affections  have  em 
balmed  them  in  the  sweet  memories  of  their  heroic  lives. 

Man  is  a  material  thing  ;    life  with  him  is  a  combat  am!  lie  is  too 

;ipt  to  forge  1  one  struggle  with  all  its  heroic  sa<  rifi<  es,  sufferings  ami 
triumphs,  when  in  the  midst  of  another.      Hence  we  see  today   men 

whom    we    honored  in  the    past,  and  in  whom,   in  the  hour  of    danger, 

we  imposed  confidence,  now  tailing  away  from  ns,  stultifying  their 
record,  forsaking  their  country  ami  their  countrymen,  ami  concealing 
their  hideous  laces  behind  the-  deformed  mask  of  the  vile  proselyte. 

They  stood  by  our  side  and  performed  tin-  tasks  assigned  them,  ////'//, 
because  they  deemed  that  course  the  most  profitable,  but  now. like  Judas 
Iscariot,  when  the  tempting  bride  is  offered  them,  they  betray  their 
country,  forsake  their  kindred  and  countrymen  and  surrender  them- 
selves body  and  soul  to  the  enemy  for  a  few  pieces  of  filthy  silver. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  fallen  angel  was  a  man,  but  the 
fallen  man  can  never  be  an  angel.  Woman  alone  is  eternally  true,  and 
man  should  never  forget  the  fact.  When  boasting  Peter,  the  chosen 
Apostle,  had  denied  and  forsaken  his  Lord,  woman  bravely  confessed  her 
Saviour  following  Him  to  the  cross,  and  finally  accompanied  Him  to 
the  grave.      May  heaven  bless  woman,  at  all  times  and  everywhere. 


REUNION-  OF  THE 
Association   of  the   Maryland    Line. 


The  twenty-second  day  of  February  is  the  appointed  anni- 
versary of  the  Confederate  Societies  in  Maryland  for  the  annual 
address  before  the  Association  of  the  Maryland  Line  and  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Confederate 
States  in  Maryland. 

The  celebration  on  February  22d,  1889,  was  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  interest  manifested  and  the  success  which  attended 
both  of  these  reunions. 

The  seventh  annual  address  before,  the  Association  of  the 
Maryland  Line  was  delivered  by  General  T.  L.  Rosser,  of  the  Cavalry 
Corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  was  a  glowing  tribute  to 
the  brilliant  services  rendered  by  this  arm  of  the  service,  and  eulogistic 
of  the  gallantry  of  the  men  and  high  ability  which  characterized  its 
commanders. 

The  distinguished  orator  was  greeted  by  an  audience  largely 
made  up  of  the  first  people  in  our  State,  and  the  enthusiastic  reception 
accorded  the  speaker,  told  in  unmistakable  terms  of  the  sympathy 
and  affection  for  the  cause  of  the  South,  which  still  lingers  in  the 
hearts  of  our  citizens. 

As  the  women  of  Maryland  are  renowned  for  their  loveliness,  so 
are  her  sons  noted  for  manly  attributes,  which  distinguished  them  in 
peace  and  war.  Loyal  to  the  truth  and  devoted  to  principle,  our 
country  has  to-day  defenders  no  more  gallant,  as  in  days  gone  by  the 
South  had  friends  no  more  sympathetic. 

In  no  part  of  the  land  is  honor  paid  more  fervently  to  the 
memory  of  Lee,  of  Jackson,  or  of  Stuart,  and  the  men  who,  under 
their  leadership,  died  for  the  cause  they  could  not  save  ;  and  now  that 
the  struggle  is  over,  they  think  it  no  discredit  to  their  patriotism  and 
duty  to  a  common  country,  to  give  expression  to  their  faith  and 
appreciation  of  the  gallant  men,  who  'gainst  a  world  in  arms  main- 
tained the  cause  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  for  four  long,  weary 
years. 
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The  distinguished  guests  wi  handsomely  entertained  on 

their  arrival  in  Baltimore,  by  Capt.  F.  M.  Colston,  chairman  of  the 
reception  committee,  at  his  residence,  1016  St.  Paul  street. 

Those    in    attendance   were:    Gen.    Wade     Hampton,     1 

Senator,     South     Carolina;     Gen.     A.     II.     Colquitt,     (J.     S.    Senator, 

Georgia;  Gen.  M.  C.    Butler,    l  .  S.  Senator,  South  Carolina;  << 

Charles  E.    Hooker,    M.   ('.,    Mississippi  ;    Col.    ('.   T.   (  )'|  ,  ,,.,11.    M.  C., 

Virginia;  Gen.  'I'.  P.  Rosser,  Gen.  G.  II.  Steuart,  Gen.  I'.  M.  B. 
Young,  Gen.  1'..  T.  Johnson,  Gen  C.  M.  Wilcox,  Col.  J.  Taylor  Wood, 
Col.  E.  V.  White,  Col.  1).  G.  Mcintosh,  Col.  R.  Snowden  Andrews, 
Hon    F.    C.    Latrobe,   Gen.   Stewart    Brown,    Major   R.  M.  Venable ; 

Col.  John   Hare  Powell,  of  Newport,  R.   I.  ;  Col.  Richard  Morton,  Col. 

J.  s.  Saunders,  Prof.  P..  L.  Gildersleeve,  Dr.  C.  W.  MacGill,  Lt. 
MtHenry  Howard,  Pt.  Fielder  <'.  Slingluff,  Maj.  Charles  McCann, 
Lt.  Winfield  Peters,  Maj.  A.  M.  Chichester,  Jos.  Packard.  Jr.,  John 
('.ill,  James  R.  Wheeler,  G.  W .  Purman,  Skipwith  Wilmer,  J.  Boykin 
Lee,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Williams,  M.  P.  Brown,  R.  J.  Stinson, 
Chas.  Kettlewell,  Capt.  G.  W.  Booth. 

The  address  was  given  at  the  Academy  of  Music  before  a 
brilliant  audience,  and  at  its  conclusion,  headed  by  a  band  of  music, 
the  societies  marched  to  the  Carrollton  Hotel,  and  at  11  P.  M.  were 
seated  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Banquet.  The  regular  toasts  were  as 
follows  : 

"Our  Infantry" — We  rest  their  reputation  with  their  antag- 
onists. The  battlefield  memorials  of  the  land  with  silent  eloquence 
proclaim  the- prowess  and  devotion  of  this  "incomparable  body  of 
troops." 

Response  by  Col.  E.  V.  White,  of  Virginia. 

"Our  Cavalry" — What  was  lacking  in  training  and  appoint- 
ment they  more  than  supplied  by  their  unselfish  courage.  They  lived 
close  to  the  enemy  and  true  to  the  end;  the  sunset  of  the  struggle 
was  illumined  by  deeds  of  daring  and  faithfulness. 

Response  by  Lt.-Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina. 

"Our  Artillery" — The  splendor  of  their  achievements  was 
only  surpassed  by  wonder  at  their  skill.  The  very  inspiration  of 
cause  was  thundered  forth  from  their  guns. 

Response  by  Gen.  Chas.  E.  Hooker,  of  Mississippi. 

"  Our  Navy" — Few  in  numbers  and  still  poorer  in  resources. 
Afloat,  their  genius  and  activity  cleared    the   seas  of   the  commerce  of 
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their  opponents.      Ashore,    they    illustrated   the    highest    type  of  our 
American  manhood  and  devotion  to  principle. 

Response  by  Col.  Chas.  T.  O'Ferrall,  of  Virginia. 

••  Our  Dead" — They  have    "crossed  over  the  river   and  rest 
under  the  shade  of   the    tiers."      We    hold    them   in  honored  remem 
brance,  and   the    brightness  of  their   heroic   example  will   be   handed 
down  as  the  precious  heritage  of  our  descendants. 

Response  by  Gen.  A.  II.  Colquitt,  of  Georgia. 

The  responses  were  marked  by  their  lofty  character,  and  were 
most  happily  delivered;  full  of  incident  and  reminiscence  of  the  past, 
they  most  vividly  portrayed  the  devotion  and  heroic  effort  of  that 
body  of  American  soldiery  who,  by  their  constancy,  fortitude  and 
unflinching  courage,  won  the  admiration  of  their  friends  and  the 
respect  of  their  foes.  Nor  were  forgotten  those  who  sealed  their 
faith  with  their  blood,  and  the  touching  tribute  of  Gov.  Colquitt  to 
"  our  dead  "  found  a  feeling  response  in  the  hearts  of  all  present. 


GENERAL     ROSSER'S     ADDRESS. 

General  Rosser  was  introduced  to  the  distinguished  audience 
by  General  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  President  of  the  Association  of  the 
Maryland  Line,  and  was  received  with  a  storm  of  enthusiasm  and 
applause. 

General  Rosser  said  : 

Mr.  President ,  Ladies  and  Comrades  : 

"  Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts. 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or  forts." 

This  was  the  earnest  Christian  remonstrance,  uttered  by  the 
great  American  poet  as  he  stood  in  "  our  arsenal  at  Springfield,"  and 
witnessed  the  vast  accumulation  of  deadly  weapons,  which  the  power, 
the  wealth,  the  ingenuity  and  intelligence  of  this  Christian  people  had 
provided  and  stored  there  for  the  destruction  of  their  fellow  man,  in 
barbarous,  cruel  and  bloody  war. 

Our  religion  teaches  us  that  we  are,  physically,  the  images  of 
God,  and  as  we  realize  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  with  a  deep  sigh,  we 
regret  that  we  have  not  His  moral  image  also,  for  if  thatcould  be  given 
us  "  the  warrior's  name  would   be   a   name   abhorred"    among   men. 
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But  :is  long  as  the  fires  of  passion  burn  in  a  human  breast,  giving  rise 
i(»  jealousy,  hatred,    revenge,  cupidity  and  ambition,  armies  will  be 

marshaled  and   the  shocks  of  war  will  he  felt. 

While  war  is  One  of  the  greatest  Of  evils,  it  is  also  one  ot  tin- 
oldest,  lor  in  tracing  its  historj  we  find  its  origin  away  hack,  even  in 
the  cradle  of  the  hum  an  race.     'The  savages  practice  it .  the  enlightened 

cultivate  it,  and  now,  in  this  Christian  age,  it  is  taughl  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  as  one  of  the  ClrtS  and  sciences.  An  army  is  defined  as 
"an  aggregation  of  armed  men  designed  lor  battle,  and  under  the 
control  of  one  man."  It  follows,  therefore,  thai  the  efficiency  of  an 
army  is  determined  hy  the  individual  prowess  of  the  men.  augmented 
by  the  ability  of  its  commander.  The  prowess  of  the  men  is  determined 
by  the  physical  strength,  courage,  endurance,  intelligence,  discipline 

and  equipment  Of  each  man.  But  the  commander  cannot  rely  alone 
and  wholly  upon  the  efficiency  of  his  army.  He  must  realize  that 
■•  the  victory  is  not  always  to  the  strong,  nor  the  race  to  the  swift," 
and  that  much  depends  upon  himself.  He  must  be  a  master  ot 
combinations,  so  that  the  forces  which  he  wields  may  be  aided  and 
strengthened  by  cunning  and  strategy,  and  resistance  overcome  1>\ 
celerity  and  surprise.  A  general  commanding  an  army  should  be  a 
master  of  the  military  science  ;  strategical  and  tactical,  in  order  that 
he  may  discover  the  vulnerable  points  in  the  lines  of  his  adversary  .  and 
by  quick  movements  dispose  of  his  own  troops  in  the  best  manner  to 
meet  emergencies  as  they  arise.  A  man  may  acquire,  by  long  training, 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  tactics,  the  rules  and  usages  of  war,  and  all 
the  regulations  governing  armies  in  the  field — such  as  methods  of 
attack  and  defense,  systems  of  outposts,  pickets,  vedettes,  flankers, 
spies  and  scouts — but  with  all  these,  lie  is  not  a  general  unless  nature 
has  bestowed  on  him  genius  and  physical  endowments  of  a  high  order; 
for  no  man  of  mere  ordinary  talents  can.  by  any  amount  ui  training, 
become  a  great  general. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  regarding  the  characteristics 
of  an  ideal  army,  I  propose  to  pass  in  review  before  you  here,  for  your 
inspection  and  criticism,  a  portion  of  each  of  the  two  great  opposing 
armies  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  whose  career  began  on 
the  plains  of  Manassas  in  1861,  and  closed  on  the  field  of  Appomattox 
in  1865;  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  individual  merits  of  the 
atojtis,  the  aggregation  of  which  composed  these  opposing  armies,  as 
well  as  the  ability  and  character  of  the  opposing  generalsconimandiiiL,r 
them. 
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Of  the  different  arms,  infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry,  composing 
these  armies.  1  shall  only  consider  some  of  the  leading  events  connected 
with  the  services  of  the  cavalry. 

As  the  world  progresses  great  improvements  are  made  in 
military  weapons,  and  the  facility  of  movement  is  greatly  increased. 
Troops  arc  now  carried  to  distant  frontiers  on  the  wings  of  steam,  the 
<ar  has  taken  the  place  of  the  stage-coach,  and  electricity  has  dis- 
placed the  mounted  courier  or  the  rapid  runner.  In  consequence  of 
these  facilities  of  movement,  or  of  conveying  intelligence,  and 
improvements  in  arms,  many  military  writers  claim  that  the  day  of 
cavalry,  as  an  important  arm  of  the  military  service,  has  past.  Tt  is 
true  that  the  sabre  and  the  pistol  are  the  only  weapons  which  men  can 
use  in  battle  with  facility  while  mounted,  and  although  the  pistol  has 
been  greatly  improved  in  late  years,  we  can  hardly  claim  that  any 
great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  armament  of  cavalry  since 
the  days  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  when  he  made  it  the  terror  of  the 
Saracen  hosts  of  Jaffa,  or  when  Seidlitz  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  cav- 
alry, astonished  the  world  by  his  brilliant  charges  at  Zorndorf,  Leuthen 
and  Rosback.  The  infantry  has  thrown  away  the  old  muzzle-loading 
musket  for  the  needle  and  the  magazine-rifles,  and  the  artillery  has 
been  supplied  with  rifle  cannon  of  long  range  and  great  power.  Yet 
I  claim  that  these  improvements  in  other  corps  add  to  the  importance 
of  cavalry,  especially  where  distances  are  great  and  roads  are  bad,  and 
I  believe  there  is  no  danger  of  its  becoming  obsolete  in  the  world's 
armament,  for  it  certainly  contributed  largely  to  the  result  of  every 
campaign  in  which  I  participated  in  the  war  now  under  consideration. 

When  armies  meet,  cavalry  is  the  cyclone  which  the  clouds  of 
battle  send  out  to  sweep  the  way  for  the  rain  and  the  hail  to  follow. 
It  is  the  flame  whose  red  tongue  leaps  from  the  volcano's  flaring  lips 
and  illuminates  the  dull  inundation  that  follows.      Hark — 

••  The  bugle  sounds,  the  horses  fret  ; 
The  troops  in  line  array; 
Kach  blade  is  bright,  eacli  trigger  set: 
They  charge — they  win  the  day!" 

1  shall  not  attempt  to  entertain  you  by  recounting  the  thrilling 
scenes  and  tragedies  of  war,  nor  to  exultingly  boast  of  the  great 
military  achievements  of  our  countrymen,  nor  to  extol  the  genius  of 
any  hero-chief  who  may  have  carried  our  banner  over  lands,  or  over 
seas,  to  victory;  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  amuse  you  with  enchanting 
stories,  with  which  romance  shades  and    tints  the  war  experiences  of 
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the  soldier.  My  story  is  a  simple  one.  and  it  is  a  sad  one.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  vanquished  ;  the  story  of  ;i  people  who  heeding  the  ■ 
of  conscience,  heroically  resisted  aggression,  and  gallantly  and 
gloriously  faced  death  in  defense  of  home  and  thai  freedom  <>t'  thought 
inn!  action,  which  constitutional  liberty  guarantees  and  which  spun 
taneously  kindles  in  the  human  breast  the  sacred  fires  of  patriotism. 
This  conflict  between  the  States,  styJed  in  its  inception  the 
irrepresible ',  although  for  a  long  time  a  standing  menace  of  disunion 
and    war,  al   the  door  of   the  Capitol,    whose    clamor   grew    louder 

and  louder  each  \car.  and  finally  broke  its  constitutional  chains 
asunder  like  the  frail  crust  of  the  mountain's  dome  before  the 
irresistible  eruption  of  the  long  supressed  volcano  beneath,  when  it 
came,  was  a  surprise  to  all.  and  it  found  no  one  prepared  for  it. 
Eleven  States  iii  the  South  withdrew  from  the  Federation,  whose 
encroachment  they  were  unwilling  to  bear,  and  organized  a  confed- 
eration of  their  own — but  it  was  without  an  armv,  and  without  a 
navy — it  was  without  arms,  without  manufactories  for  war  material 
and  supplies,  and  without  credit  or  recognition  in  the  society  or 
market  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  In  this  helpless  condition  of 
orphanhood,  inexperience  and  isolation,  they  were  assailed,  b)  their 
powerful  neighbors  and  late  associates,  with  all  the  force  which 
organization,  equipment  ami  wealth  could  combine,  sharpened  by  a 
malicious  sectional  hatred,  and  a  morbid,  irrational,  puritanical 
fanaticism,  which  cemented  them  in  a  holy  union  for  an  unholy  and 
unchristian  crusade  against  us.  Yet,  undismayed  by  the  vast  hi 
which  the  North  called  to  the  field  for  their  subjugation,  the  gallant 
little  Confederacy,  like  the  youthful  David  of  old.  went  unhesitatingly 
forth  to  meet  the  boasting  giant  in  combat  with  whatsoever  as 
weapons  of  defense,  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  How  SUCi 
fully  this  little  Confederacy  of  only  five  and  one-half  millions  of 
people  maintained  this  combat  for  four  long,  weary  years,  against  the 
united  North  of  over  twenty  millions,  in  a  '-rough  ami  tumble"  fight, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  stood  passivelv  by 
without  interfering — the  North,  in  the  meantime,  resorting  to  every 
device  and  means  to  win,  foul  more  frequently  than  fair — it  is  my 
purpose  to  show,  and  I  now  assert  that  the  reason  why  the  South  was 
able  to  maintain  this  apparently  unequal  combat  for  so  long  a  time. 
and  the  reason  why  the  South  was  victorious  in  every  battle  in 
Virginia,  from  first  to  last,  and  finally  yielded  only  to  starvation,  was 
the  fact,  and    is  still  the  fact,  that  tin-   Southern   gentleman,  as  man  to 
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man.  can  whip  the  puritanical  Yankee,  such  as  Senator  Chandler, 
whose  ear  Joe  Blackburn  pulled  to-day;  and  the  poor,  miserable  for- 
eign hirelings  who  composed  the  major  portion  of  the  Union  army  in 
the  East,  in  anything  like  a  fair  fight  every  timk.  And  1  am  pre- 
pared to  convince  poor  old,  soured,  decrepid.  politically  disappointed, 
blood-thirsty  Sherman,  and  the  blatant,  big-mouthed  Foraker,  that 
this  declaration  is  also  true  of  the  Army  of  the  West  as  far  as  they 
and  their  kind  are  concerned. 

I  am  tired  of  Gettysburg  re-unions  and  "  blue  and  gray  "  love- 
feasts  which  politicians  are  holding,  while  old  Sherman  threatens  in 
his  "  old  shady  stories,"  and  others  dare  to  call  the  loyal  citizens  of 
the  South  "traitors."  1  feel  that  I  am,  and  I  believe  that  every  brave 
Confederate  soldier  living  to-day  is  more  loyal  to  the  constutional 
government  of  the  New  United  States  than  are  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
political  wing  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  (so  called),  and  I 
believe  that  we  have  more  affection  for,  and  are  more  loyal  to,  the 
flag  of  the  New  Union  than  they.  Tins  banner  [waving  a  Confede- 
rate battle  flag],  under  which  we  so  gallantly  and  gloriously  fought,  is 
now  the  badge  of  our  loyalty  to  ourselves.  This  is  the  cross  which 
we  bore  with  courage,  patience  and  fortitude  which  entitles  every 
true,  brave  and  tried  Confederate  soldier  to  a  Patriot's  immortal 
crown!  This  banner  is  consecrated  by  baptism  in  the  blood  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  Turner,  Ashby,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  and  other  Christian 
knights  of  the  South  whose  proud  names  and  glorious  fame  shall 
endure  forever  ! 

This  banner  is  to  the  South  what  the  Thistle  is  to  Scotia  and 
i he  Shamrock  is  to  Erin — an  emblem  of  her  pride,  patriotism  and 
power!  Its  glory  shall  be  my  pride  in  life — in  death  it  shall  be  my 
winding  sheet ! 

This  [waving  the  flag  of  the  United  States]  is  the  flag  of  my 
country,  and  to  our  patriotic  hearts  this  flag  symbolizes,  by  its  stars  of 
pure  white,  the  self-illuminating  light  of  States  sovereignty  which  is  shed 
from  every  one  of  the  thirty-eight  Stales  as  they  more  in  their  independent 
orbits,  through  the  blue  firmament  of  liberty  ;  and  these  bands  of  red  and 
white  symbolize  the  bonds  of  flesh  and  bone,  which  in  "  £  Pluribus 
Unum  "  unite  them  all  in  one  union  of  national  life  and  destiny  I 

To-day,  on  this  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Father  of  our 
Country,  George  Washington,  of  Virginia,  by  the  fiat  of  congressional 
creation,  we  have  added  four  (4)  new  stars  to  this  splendid  galaxy, 
which  we  welcome  with  joy  and  bid  them  God  speed  on  their  Christian 
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mission  of  human  development,  under  the  wholesome   independi 
of  "  1  ionic  rule  "  and  the  blessings  of  National,  Constitutional  Liberty. 

With  this  sense  of  loyalty  in  my  heart,  and  under  tin-  Bag  of 
my  reconstructed  country ',  I  propose  to  tell  you  how  in  the  days  of  civil 
strife  the  Southern  men  whipped  the  Yankees. 

The  young  man  of  the  South  was  B  gOOd  horseman — and  fan<  J 
him  now  as  he  proudly    rides    by    vou    on  his  way  to  join  the  cavalry! 

Please  look  at  him — dressed  in  his  hunting  suit  of  velveteen  or  cord 
nroy,  slouch  hat  ami  top  boots,  carrying  a  double-barreled,  muzzle 
Loading  shot   gun  on   his  shoulder,  his  grandfather's  (nol  "hat" 

successful  in  politics,  hut  his)  revolutinary  parade  sword  at  his  side 
and  a  pair  of  old  Hint  lock  holster  pistols  strapped  to  his  light  saddle 
— this  is  his  equipment — but  lu-  is  mounted  on  a  thorougbred  charger, 
ami  his  bright,  beaming,  boyish  face  is  full  of  hope  and  his  manly 
heart  is  as  bold  as  Julius  Caesar's.  You  can  but  exclaim,  their  is  a 
splendid  young  man.  on  a  line  horse,  but  alas!  a  poorly  equipped 
cavalry  soldier!  'The  cavalry  soldier  of  the  Confederate  army 
mounted,  armed  and  equipped  himself  at  his  own  expense,  and  there 
was  nothing  about  his  make-up  to  be  proud  of  but  hintselj  and  his 
horse,  for  his  equipment  was  poor  indeed.  The  Federal  cavalryman 
was  mounted,  armed  and  equipped  by  his  rich  government,  but  as  he 
marches  out  before  you  to  join  his  command,  please  inspect  him! 
Mis  seat  is  stiff  and  ungraceful,  his  horse  is  better  fitted  for  the  collar 
than  the  saddle,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  admired  either  about  him 
or  his  horse  :  but  his  equipment  is  first-class.  Now  these  two  speci- 
mens furnish,  respectively,  a  fair  sample  of  the  atoms,  the  aggregation 
of  which  made  up  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  two  armies.  South  and 
North. 

The  Confederate  cavalry  was  composed  almost  entirely  of 
young  men.  who  were  perfectly  at  home  in  the  saddle  and  accustomed 
to  the  independent  life  of  gentlemen.  They  were  chivalrous  and 
brave,  proud  and  handsome  :  such  as  might  have  inspired  the 
sweet  songs  of  the  romantic  Troubadours  or  touched  the  lyre  of  a 
Rosard  ami  his  poetic  constellation  of  the  Pleiades. 

Now  that  we  have  inspected  the  private  soldiers,  let  us  turn  our 
eyes  to  their  gallant  commanders  as  they  ride  out  before  us.  You 
recognize  in  them  some  of  the  most  superb  figures  of  history.  There 
is  the  gallant  Ashhy.  the  raiding,  fighting,  reckless,  rollicking  Jeb. 
Stuart,  the  cool  and  deliberate  Hampton,  the  chivalrous  Butler,  the 
brave,  buoyant  and  Jolly   Fit/.   Lee,  the   magnetic   and    intrepid   Billy 
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Payiu\  the  handsome  and  soldierly  Young,  the  dashing  Hearing,  the 
impetuous  Lige  White,  the  immortal  Pelham,  and  your  distinguished 
President,    Bradley  Johnson;    and   these  were  only  some  of  them — 

all  graceful  horsemen,  knightly  gentlemen,  ardent  lovers,  as  brave 
as  the  bright  swords  which  flashed  from  their  strong  uplifted  arms,  and 
withal  as  generous  as  the  sunbeams  that  bathe  the  earth  and  as 
terrible  to  the  b>e  as  the  lightning  arrows  of  offended  Jove. 

I  will  not  ask  Federal  cavalry  commanders  to  ride  out  by  the 
side  of  these  superb  generals,  for  they  are  entirely  too  dull  for  the 
brightness  of  the  picture,  but  shall  introduce  them  as  we  get  them. 

At  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  on  July  21st,  1861,  Col.  J.  E. 
B.  Stuart  appears  with  two  companies  of  cavalry,  and  renders 
valuably  service  by  a  timely  charge  of  the  enemy's  infantry.  The 
Federal  cavalry  cut  no  figure  in  this  battle  at  all.  Cavalry  was  only 
used  by  the  Federals  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  as  scouts,  guides, 
and  couriers.  Each  general  kept  a  company  or  two  at  his  head- 
quarters for  escort  duty,  as  liveried  retainers  for  pomp  and  show. 
The  other  portion  was  kept  on  outpost  picket  duty,  with  instructions 
to  "  run  in  "  and  report  all  advances  of  the  Confederates,  and  when 
a  fight  came  off  they  were  expected  to  get  well  out  of  the  way  to  the 
rear  and  out  of  danger.  Little  was  thought  of  the  man,  but  as  the 
horse  was  valuable,  he  was  kept  out  of  the  way  as  much  as  possible. 
But  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  Confederate  cavalry.  Col.  J.  E. 
B.  Stuart  came  early  to  the  front  as  a  leader  of  cavalry.  He  was  a 
very  enterprising,  active,  and  efficient  officer  from  the  first.  Besides 
the  theoretical  education  acquired  at  West  Point,  he  had  seen  active 
service  in  the  regular  army  on  the  Western  plains.  After  the  battle 
of  Manassas  he  pushed  his  cavalry  well  out  to  the  front,  and  attracted 
much  notice  by  his  activity,  zeal  and  skill  in  operating  against  the 
enemy  beyond  Falls  Church,  in  Fairfax  county,  Va.,  where  he 
captured  Munson's  and  Mason's  Hills,  and  attacked  and  defeated  a 
large  reconnoitering  party  at  Lewinsville.  On  the  24th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, i86r,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-general  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  all  the  cavalry  in  that  army.  Now  to 
show  how  low  an  estimate  cavalry  was  held  in.  even  by  the  old  cavalry 
officers,  I  quote  the  words  of  den.  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  in  his 
letter  to  President  Davis,  recommending  Col.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  for  pro- 
motion. He  says:  "  If  you  add  "  ("  If  you  add" — please  observe 
the  language)  "a  real  brigade  of  cavalry  to  this  army,  you  can  find  no 
better  brigadier-general  to  command    it    than    J.    E.    B.    Stuart."      It 
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may  interest  you  to  know  whal   constituted   the   firsl   cavalry  brij 
organized  for  Stuart.     It  was  as  follows  : 

ist  Virginia  Cavalry,  Col.   W.   K.  Jones,   composed  of 
nians,  and  Capt.  George  l\.  Gaither's  company  of  Marylanders. 

2nd  Virginia  Cavalry,  Col.  Radford. 

|ili  Virginia  Cavalry,  Col.  B.  II.  Robertson. 

6th  Virginia  Cavalry,  Col.  C.  W.  Field. 

i  si  North  Carolina  Cavalry,  Col.  Roberl  Ransom. 

Jeff.  Davis  Legion,  Mississippi  Cavalry,  Major  W.  T.  Martin. 
making  five  regiments  and  a  battalion.  There  was  no  horse  artillery, 
hut  Rosser's  battery  of  the  Louisiana  Washington  artillery  was 
temporarily  attached  to  Stuart's  command.  Shortly  after  the  d( 
of  McDowell  at  Lull  Run  and  Manassas.  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan, 
who  had  tasted  of  victory  in  Western  Virginia,  was  put  in  command 
of  the  Federal  army  covering  Washington.  His  first  work  was  to 
organize  an  army,  and  appreciating  the  cavalry  arm,  he  collected  all 
of  his  cavalry  regiments  together  and  put  them  in  one  brigade  under 
Brigadier-general  George  Stoneman.  Stoneman  and  his  cavalry 
made  their  appearance  for  the  first  time  at  Williamsburg;  it  then 
consisted  of  the  i  st ,  5th  and  6th  U.  S.  regulars;  3d,  6th  and  8th 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry;  the  6th  New  York  Cavalry ;  the  8th  Illinois 
Cavalry  and  Baker's  battalion  of  Illinois  Cavalry;  making  in  all 
eight  regiments  and  one  battalion  as  against  Stuart's  five  regiments 
and  one   battalion. 

A  part  of  these  commands  met  for  the  first  time  at  Williams- 
burg on  our  retreat  from  Yorktown.  and  the  principal  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  the  repulse  of  tin-  Federal  cavalry  by  Col.  Wickham 
with  the  4th  Virginia  Cavalry,  supported  by  the  Wise  Legion  under 
Col.  J.  Lucius  Davis,  and  the  Hampton  Legion  under  Major  M.  C. 
Butler,  in  which  the  Confederates  captured  a  number  of  prisoners 
and  one  piece  of  artillery.  The  handsome  behavior  of  our  cavaln 
here  in  the  presence  of  the  army,  won  for  it  their  respect  and  silenced 
the  jeers  and  sneers  of  the  scoffing  infantry;  and  from  that  time  on, 
Stuart's  cavalry  was  regarded  as  something  more  substantial  than  the 
mere  "eyes  and  ears"  of  the  army.  It  was  recognized  as  that  corps 
which  was  ever  moving  while  others  had  time  to  rest;  ever  watching 
while  others  hail  time  to  sleep;  and  it  is  now  known  that  it  fought 
many  a  bloody  battle  during  that  war,  far  out  of  sight  or  hearing  of 
the  infantry,  and  won  many  a  victory  which  remains  untitled  and 
unrecorded  on  the  pages  of  history,  yet  having   about    them   all   that 
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dignifies  and  sanctifies  battle — danger,  devotion,  death  and  victory!- 
From  the  first  meeting  with  the  Federal  cavalry  it  was  appar- 
ent that  they  were  not  a  match  for  our  boys,  and  all  of  you  who  were 
in  the  cavalry  during  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  war,  must 
remember  how  the  boys  would  shout  when  the  Federal  cavalry  was 
met  :    "Close  up,  boys;    nothing  but  cavalry  ahead!" 

Our  cavalry  was  far  superior  to  that  of  McClellan,  Burnside, 
Hooker  and  Pope,  and  they  knew  it  as  well  as  we  did  ;  and  while 
General  McClellan  was  in  command,  they  kept  so  close  to  their 
infantry  that  Stuart  could  not  get  to  them,  and,  as  the  country  about 
Richmond  was  heavily  wooded,  and  badly  cut  up  by  unbridged  and 
unfordable  swampy  streams,  he  could  not  so  manoeuvre  as  to  draw 
them  into  battle;  and  to  employ  his  cavalry  he  inaugurated  raids  by 
which  the  enemy's  lines  of  communication  could  be  cut,  depots  of 
supplies,  in  his  rear  destroyed,  and  information  obtained  as  to  his 
position  and  strength.      Stuart  soon  became  renowned  as 

"  The  marauding  Chief  whose  soul's  delight 
The  midnight  raid,  the  morning  fight." 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1862,  Stuart  started  on  his  memorable 
raid  around  McClellan,  with  1200  cavalry  under  Cols.  Fitz  Lee, 
Roony  Lee,  and  Wm.  T  Martin,  and  a  section  of  horse  artillery 
under  the  intrepid  "Jim  "  Breathed.  His  first  object  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  position  of  the  right  flank  of  McClellan's  army,  as 
Gen.  Lee  was  then  contemplating  its  attack,  and  then  after  this  was 
determined,  Stuart  should  be  governed  by  circumstances.  On  this 
map,  roughly  drawn,  I  will  point  out  to  you  Stuart's  line  of  march, 
that  you  may  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered  and 
overcame.  [Map  here  explained.]  The  intelligence,  energy  and 
address  displayed  by  the  officers  and  men  made  this  expedition  a 
glorious  success.  He  threw  the  entire  army  of  McClellan  into  the 
wildest  confusion,  put  them  all  in  motion  to  intercept  him,  but  not- 
withstanding his  perilous  condition,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  high 
water  and  the  enemy,  he  skirmished  and  fought,  destroyed  large 
quantities  of  stores,  and  with  the  army  of  McClellan  close  to  him  and 
in  contact  with  his  cavalry,  he  cooly  halted  his  command  for  four 
hours  and  constructed  a  bridge  over  the  Chickahominy,  completed 
the  circuit  of  McClellan's  entire  army,  and  returned  to  our  lines  with 
the  loss  of  only  otic  man!  This  raid  paved  the  way  for  Jackson's 
success  in  opening  the  seven  days'  battle;  it  caused  McClellan  to 
withdraw  troops   from   Ins   front    to    protect    his    rear;   it   startled   the 
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entire  North;  destroyed  their  confidence  in  their  great  general,  and 
while  it  demoralized  their  entire  army,  it  gave  confidence  to  our  own, 
created  a  high  esprit  de  corps  in  the  cavalrj  and  added  much  to  its 
efficienc) . 

During  the  seven  days'  battles  Stuart  hung  <  lose  to  the  flanks 
of  the  enemy,  kepi  General  Lee  posted  as  to  their  movements,  and 
struck  the  enemy  wherever  he  found  an  unguarded  spot  in  tlu-ir 
lines,  and  kept  the  Federal  cavalr)  under  the  cover  of  their  infantry, 
all  the  time.  Col.  Walter  II.  Taylor  charges  Stuart  with  over  zeal  in 
attacking  the  Federal  lines  from  Evelington  Heights,  overlooking 
Harrison's  Landing;  but  having  participated  in  that  attack .  [feel, as! 
am  sure  Stuart  felt,  that  MeClel la n  hail  alread)  effected  his  escape 
and  was  then  safe  Oil  his  new  base  and  under  the  shelter  of  his  navy 
and  gunboats, and  he  was  unwilling  to  turn  oil  and  leave  him  without 
giving  him  a  few  farewell  shots. 

Gen.  Lee's  cavalry  being  so  far  superior  to  Gen.  McClellan's 

and  the  country  being  wooded  and  so  unfavorable  to  the  maneuver- 
ing of  large  bodies  of  cavalry,  it  may  be  asked  wh\  Gen.  Lee  kept  so 
large  a  force  with  him?  On  examining  the  force  reports  of  the  two 
armies  you  will  find  that  Gen.  McClellan  had,  all  the  time,  more 
cavalry  than  Gen.  Lee;  and  the  truth  is,  that  the  superabundance  of 
Lee's  force  was  not  due  to  quantity,  but  to  the  quality  of  his  troops. 

After  the  seven  days'  battles,  the  Federals  lost  confidence  in 
Gen.  McClellan,  and  organized  another  army  under  Gen.  John  Pope 
of  " saddle  headquarters"  fame,  and  started  him  down  over  the  old 
track,  via  Bull  Run  to  Richmond,  and  the  theatre  of  war  was  again 
transferred  to  the  upper  Rappahannock.  The  enemy's  lines  of  com 
munication  being  now  exposed  to  attack,  on  the  22d  of  August,  i 
Stuart  took  a  portion  of  his  cavalry,  passed  the  right  of  Pope's  army, 
and  struck  his  communications  in  the  rear  at  Catlett's  Station.  Pope 
was  then  retreating  towards  Washington,  and  his  troops  were  just 
arrived  at  Catlett's  Station  when  Stuart  reached  there,  a  little  atter 
dark,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  It  was  a  very  dark  night,  and 
the  attack  upon  the  camps  was  made  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  storm  of 
thunder  ami  rain,  and  the  scene  was  wild  and  weird  indeed!  A  most 
singular  incident  occurred  during  this  fight,  and  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
me  for  relating  it.  Ben  Butler  had,  you  will  remember,  been  outlawed 
by  President  Davis  for  his  inhuman  conduct  in  New  Orleans, 
and  Pope's  status  was  also  in  so  much  doubt,  that  the  "  Black  Flag 
of  Skull  and  Bones"  was  talked  of  in  both   armies.      I    had    captured 
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in  camp,  and  disarmed,  one  hundred  or  more  prisoners,  and  as  the 
fight  was  still  going  on,  the  enemy,  in  the  dark,  got  possession  of  the 
railroad  embankment  on  my  flank  and  very  near  the  prisoners,  and 
by  the  light  of  the  camp  lires  which  I  had  captured,  opened  a  well- 
directed  tire  upon  my  men.  I  at  once  charged  the  attacking  line,  and 
tin-  conflict  was  one  of  hand  to  hand,  and  the  result,  for  a  time,  looked 
doubtful.  In  the  midst  of  the  wild  confusion,  some  one  called  out 
-•  What  shall  be  done  with  the  prisoners?"  referring,  as  I  supposed, 
to  those  we  were  capturing  in  the  tight.  I  replied,  "  Don't  encumber 
yourselves  with  prisoners  ;  whip  theencmy  !"  Thedisarmed  prisoners, 
just  in  my  rear,  interpreted  this  to  apply  to  them,  and  with  the  fury 
of  demons,  they  seized  feme  rails  and  stones,  and  attacked  the 
guard  like  wild  beasts,  and  many  of  them  lost  their  lives  before  they 
could  be  reassured  that  they  would  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 
One  man,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  fence  corner,  under  some  rails, 
flew  out  at  me  with  his  bayoneted  musket,  wounded  me  and  my  horse, 
and  as  I  had  emptied  my  pistol  and  was  unable  to  shoot  him,  would 
doubtless  have  killed  me,  had  not  Lieut.  Hall,  of  Maryland,  relieved 
me  by  shooting  the  poor  fellow.  The  result  of  this  raid  was  the 
capture  of  several  hundred  prisoners,  horses,  anus  and  accoutrements. 
Pope's  baggage  and  papers,  including  the  morning  reports  showing 
the  exact  strength  of  his  army.  This  was  my  first  cavalry  fight.  1 
had  recently  been  transferred  from  theartillery  service  to  the  command 
of  the  5th  regiment  of  Virginia  Cavalry,  a  new  regiment,  and  not 
being  able  to  get  sabres  and  pistols,  my  men  were  armed  with  the 
Lance,  the  pennons  to  which  had  been  made  by  the  hands  of  three  of 
Baltimore's  fair  daughters,  the  Misses  Carey,  who  were  then  in 
Richmond  aiding  the  ladies  of  the  South  in  their  patriotic  efforts  to 
supply  many  of  the  needs  of  the  Southern  soldiers  in  the  field  These 
lances  were  very  pretty  on  parade,  but  hardly  the  thing  for  battle, 
and  during  the  stormy  night  at  Catlett's  Station,  I  was  enabled,  from 
captures,  to  completely  arm  my  command  with  sabre  and  pistol,  and 
exchange  the  Confederate  saddle  for  the  regulation  McClellan  saddle, 
with  bridle  and  halter  besides,  and  1  threw  away  the  lance.  We  were 
then  better  equipped  for  service,  and  I  know  that  the-  Misses  Carey 
did  not  think  hard  of  us  for  throwing  away  the  pennoned  lance  which 
they  had  given  us,  and  taking  more  effective  arms  for  battle.  This 
raid  supplied  Gen.  Lee  with  the  desired  information,  and  on  the 
25th  of  August,  Stonewall  Jackson  started  on  his  celebrated  march  to 
the  rear  of  Pope,  which  resulted  in  his  defeat  at   the  second  battle  of 
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Manassas,  on  the  28th,  29th  and  30th,  on  which  occasions  the  cavalry 
did  valuable  service  ;  whether  guarding  the  flanks,  or  dragging  brush 
in  the  confusion  oi  one  of  his  corps  commanders,  the  calvarj  con 
tributed  much  to  the  defeal  of  the  army  under  the  blustering  Gen. 
Pope,  mocked  his  swaggering  boasts,  and  consigned  him  to  obscurity. 
The  raid  around  McClellan  had  cost  him  his  command,  and  the  raid 
to  Catlett's  Station,  and  a  little  brush  dragging,  buried  forever  the 
hopes  and  a  in  hit  ion  of  Gen.  John  Pope.  This  riding  around  an  army 
by  the  enemy  had  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  mind  some  sort  of  magi<  efl 
whose  Spell  could  onlj    be  broken  by  a  Change  of  commanders. 

When  the  army  crossed  into  Maryland,  Stuart  rode  about  in  a 
most  miscellaneous  manner,  but  the  Federal  cavalry  kept  out  of  his 
way,  and  obeying  the  advice  of  Uncle  Remus  to  the  fox.  "  it  lay  low," 
stayed  close  in  to  the  infantry  and  kept  out  of  Stuart's  way. 

McClellan  was  put  back  in  command  of  the  army,  in  defiance 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  misgivings,  but  Stuart  was  destined  to  ride  around 
him  again,  and  for  the  second  time,  and  finally  to  put  him  on  the 
dead  list  forever. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October.  1862,  with  600  men  from 
each  of  the  three  caviar)  brigades  of  Hampton.  Fit/.  Lee  and  Robert- 
son, a  total  of  t  .Xoo  men.  and  a  battery  of  four  guns  of  the  horse 
artillery,  under  the  immortal  Pelham,  Stuart  started  on  his  second 
ride  around  McClellan  [exhibit  and  explain  map.]  The  conditions 
under  which  this  raid  was  undertaken  were  less  favorable  to  success 
than  those  under  which  the  Chickahominy  raid  was  made.  McClellan 
knew  what  the  first  one  had  cost  him,  lie  was  familiar  with  the  cavalry 
service,  his  early  military  experience  had  been  with  cavalry,  he 
having  been  captain  in  the  First  regiment  of  the  United  States  cavalry. 
His  experience  with  the  Chickahominy  raid  gave  him  some  idea  of 
the  "  manner  of  man  "  Stuart  was.  and  one  would  have  supposed 
that  he  would  have  been  able  to  have  divined  Stuart's  purpose  and 
thwarted  it.  The  entire  Federal  army  was  put  in  motion  as  soon  as 
Stuart  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  General  McClellan  assured  Mr. 
Lincoln  that  Stuart  should  be  captured  this  time  certain.  But  his 
rapid  marches  bewildered  everybody  ;  he  was  reported  upon  e"  en 
road  and  moving  in  every  direction,  and  while  McClellan  was  gal- 
loping his  cavalry  and  double  quicking  his  infantry  in  every  direction 
upon  the  report  of  every  frightened  citizen  or  stampeded  vedette. 
Stuart  went  ahead  and  accomplished  his  purposes,  remaining  in  the 
lines  of  the  enemy  three  days,  made  a  complete  circuit  of  McClellan's 
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army,  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores,  brought  off  a 
large  number  of  horses,  and  safely  returned  to  our  lines  without  the 
loss  of  single  man. 

To  understand  the  commotion  produced  in  McClellan's  ranks  we 
have  simply  to  read  the  reports  which  flew  by  steam,  by  electricity 
and  mounted  courier,  in  every  direction,  concerning  Stuart's  move- 
ments. Battle-lighting  is  not  unlike  billiard-playing.  The  shot  is 
"called"  after  it  is  played  and  the  "scratch"  is  claimed  as  the 
shot  designed.  The  general  writes  his  report  after  the  fact,  and 
claims  all  the  scratches  as  parts  of  his  prearranged  plan.  General 
McClellan  claims  that  he  divined  Stuart's  plan  and  that  he  stationed 
Stoneman  at  Poolsville  to  bag  him.  But  when  we  see  Gov.  Curtin 
holding  a  bag  at  Harrislmrg.  Gen.  Wool  running  about  on  the  rail 
roads  with  a  bag  or  two.  Pleasonton  holding  a  bag  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Monocacy,  and  Averill  with  a  bag  on  the  upper  fords  of  the 
Potomac,  we  must  conclude  that  Stuart's  audacity  and  decision 
either  startled  or  dazed  them  all.  He  was  feared  at  every  point  and 
expected  on  every  road.  His  numbers  were  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
like  the  Black-horse  cavalry  of  1861,  or  the  Tiger  rifles  of  Louisiana. 
these  daring  riders  were  painted  as  barbarous  savages  of  great  feroiit\ 
and  power,  and  nobody  wanted  to  catch  them.  Pleasonton  was 
brushed  aside  at  Monocacy,  the  infantry  guard  stampeded  at  White's 
Ford,  and  Stuart  escaped  unhurt  !  All  stood  aside  to  let  him  pass, 
but  after  he  had  gone,  it  was  loudly  shouted  all  over  the  North, 
that  "  the  rebels  had  again  been  whipped  back  across  the  Potomac 
into  Virginia."  McClellan  writes  to  Halleck  that  he  had  broken 
his  ravalry  down,  running  after  Stuart,  and  wanted  more  horses. 
The  Comte  de  Paris  says  "  these  pressing  demands  for  a  fresh 
supply  of  cavlary  horses  increased  the  number  of  subjects  of  re- 
crimination between  this  General  and  the  Department  at  Wash- 
ington." Now,  since  I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  this  princely 
"  Tramp,"  the  Comte  de  Paris,  this  receding  shadow  of  the  ancient, 
dim,  dingy  and  decayed  house  of  Bourbon,  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
me  for  halting  just  long  enough  to  say  that  his  so-called  "  History 
of  the  Civil  War  in  America,"  is  a  poor  apology  for  the  blunders 
of  his  friends,  and  a  base  and  dishonest  libel  on  the  people  of  the 
South.  I  would  say  to  him  that  his  own  fellow-countrymen  have 
repudiated  him  and  his  house,  and  will  never  allow  him  or  his 
descendants  to  further  desecrate  that  emblem  of  power,  the  crown 
of  France,  bequeathed   him   by  the  abdication  of  his  imbecile  grand- 
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father,   Louis  Phillippe.     He  bad  better  devote  the  remainder  ol  ins 

politically  bankrupl  life  to  rebuilding  the  fallen  greatness  <>t  Ins  own 
humiliated  France,  and  allow  flic  ink  designed  for  the  finishing  of 
his  American  history  to  < I ry  on  his  puny  pen,  for  we  are  beyond  the 
range  of  his  exceedingly  little  artillery,  arid  he  had  better  save  his 
strength  and  liis  powder.  After  exaggerating  the  number  of  the 
Confederate  cavalry,  all  the  horses  which  he  claimed  thai  he  wanted 
were  sent  to  General  McClellan,  but  like  "  little  Oliver,"  the  more 
he  got  the  more  he  wanted,  and  spent  his  time  in  calling,  nol  like 
Richard,  tor  one  horse,  for  which  he  would  exchange  his  kingdom, 
but  he  wanted  more  and  more  horses,  lor  said  he,  the  enemy  has 
more  than  twice  our  force  of  cavalry.  After  Stuart's  raid  McClellan 
wired  Mr.  Lincoln  "  that  the  few  horses  he  had  were  fatigued  and 
sore,"  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply  was',  "  You  will  pardon  me  tor 
asking  what  the  horses  of  your  army  have  been  doing  since  Antietam 
to  fatigue  anything."  Again  he  said  to  him:  ■•  Stuart's  cavalry 
out-marched  ours,  and  lias  done  more  marked  service  than  ours, 
on  the  Peninsula  and  everywhere  else.''  Now  it  the  President  felt  it 
necessary  to  admit  this  fact,  we  may  readily  judge  that  the  arm) 
and  country  admitted  that  the  Confederate  cavalry  was  superior  to 
the  Federal. 

The  morning  reports  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  show 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October,  the  morning  Stuart 
started  on  the  Pennsylvania  raid,  there  were  present  for  duty,  al! 
told,  in  the  cavalry  corps,  5,933  officers  and  men.  McClellan's 
reports  show  about  the  same  Dumber,  yet  he  persistently  asserts  that 
his  cavalry  was  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  Confederate  cavalry,  and 
the  people  of  the  North  appear  to  have  believed  him.  and  conse- 
quently excused  the  admitted  lethargy  of  their  cavalry.  But  then- 
was  no  "balm  in  Gilead  and  no  physician  there"  who  could  save 
little  Mack.      Stuart  had  ridden  him  out  of  office  forever! 

But  Stuart  was  not  the  only  Confederate  general  who  could 
conduct  our  cavalry  on  a  raid.  On  the  10th  of  December,  1S62, 
Hampton  made  a  successful  raid  to  Dumfries.  With  a  command  of 
only  520  men  he  rode  about  inside  of  the  enemy's  lines,  capturing 
wagon  trains,  pickets,  runnning  over  cavalry  regiments,  and  doing 
about  as  lie  pleased  for  four  days,  and  returned  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.'  On  the  17th  he  went  again,  whipped  all  the  cavalry  he  met, 
captured  150  prisoners,  20  wagons  loaded  with  valuable  stores.  ^50 
stand  of  infantry  arms  and  one  flag,  and  returned  on  the  19th  without 
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the  l(tss  ut  a  man.  lie  might  have  done  better  on  this  trip,  but  the 
enemy's  cavalry  had  been  so  much  hunted  that  season,  and  shot  at 
so  much  by  us.  that  they  were  very  wild,  hard  to  find,  and  hard  to 
catch  when  found.  On  the  2.4th  of  February,  1863,  Fitz  Lee  took 
three  regiments  and  rode  across  the  Rappahannock,  drove  the  Federal 
cavalry  out  of  his  way.  capturing  150  prisoners,  with  their  horses  and 
equipments,  and  without  knowing  how  many  he  killed  and  wounded 
of  the  enemy,  which  he  did  not  get,  sustained  a  loss  himself  of  fourteen 
in  killed  and  wounded.  Now  it  came  the  Yankees'  turn  to  make  a 
raid.  Very  imitative  people,  you  know.  On  the  16th  of  March,  1863, 
Brigadier-general  Averill  with  2.100  men  and  six  pieces  of  artillery, 
drove  in  our  pickets  and  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Kelly's  Ford, 
but  he  moved  with  such  caution  that  Fitz  Lee  gathered  up  his  com- 
mand, which  was  scattered  about  Culpeper  C.  II.,  and  marched 
seven  miles  and  attacked  Averill,  who  had  only  marched  two  miles, 
and  drove  him  back,  or  so  frightened  him  that  he  we.nt  back.  Fitz 
Lee  had  only  Soo  men  and  four  cannon,  yet  Averill  was  unable  to 
drive  Fitz  out  of  his  way  and  to  go  on  to  Culpeper  as  he  intended 
when  he  started.  The  fact  of  the  business  was,  Averill  became 
frightened,  mistook  the  wild  beating  of  his  timid  heart  for  drums, 
which,  in  his  report,  he  said  he  could  hear  beating  "retreat  and 
tattoo"  near  Rappahannock  station.  He  "  saw  earthworks  and  rifle- 
pits"  where  there  were  none  (perhaps  he  had  'em);  he  saw  "infantry 
moving"  wdien  there  was  not  an  infantryman  in  the  county.  "This 
infantry  threatened  his  rear."  He  "heard  cars  coming  up  the  rail- 
road bringing  reinforcements"  (of  course).  "  His  horses  were  very 
tired"  and  so  was  he.  "He  had  been  very  successful."  He  had 
not  been  captured,  you  see.  " He  deemed  it  proper  to  withdraw." 
No  doubt  he  took  safe  advice — the  counsel  of  his  fears.  Fitz  Lee 
lost  in  this  fight  11  killed,  88  wounded  and  34  captured,  including 
the  picket  at  the  ford  of  25  men.  This  the  North  called  a  successful 
raid,  yet  I  doubt  that  the  future  impartial  historian  will  credit  any 
success  to  the  Yankee  side.  It  is  true  that  the  immortal  Pelham  was 
killed  in  this  fight.  Yes,  alas!  it  is  true.  He  and  Stuart  had  been 
attending  a  court-martial  as  witnesses  at  Culpeper  C.  H.,  and  rode 
down  with  the  cavalry  merely  as  spectators.  The  artillery  was  slow 
in  getting  to  the  field,  and  Pelham,  who  was  always  ready  "to  go  in," 
led  one  of  the  charging  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  was  killed  !  Young, 
and  handsome  and  as  modest  as  a  girl,  he  was  withal  as  brave  and  as 
bright  as  the   trusty  sabre  which    his  manly  arm  wielded.      The  army 
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loved  him  and  his  fall  lefl  a  blank  in  our  midst,  like  that  which  is 
occasioned  in  the  deep  blue  sky  above  us,  by  the  Betting  of  a  bright 
and  beautiful  star.  The  Federal  cavalry  had  at  last  made  a  raid!  It 
had  ventured  beyond  the  infantry  lines  of  its  own  army,  and  had 
penetrated  the  rebel  lines,  and  without  infantry  support,  had  made 
an  attack  on  the  enemj  !  It  had  done  even  more;  it  had  captured 
;i    prisoners — 34  live  rebel  cavalrymen,  and   escaped  back   to  their 

infantry!  A  wonderful  achievement  for  the  Fedeaal  cavalry,  we  must 
admit,  and  Gen.  Averill  deserved  great  credit,  and  as  he  lias  but 
recently  been  taken  from  private  life  and  put  on  the  retired  list  of 
the  regular  army,  I  suppose  we  must  regard  the  fact  as  the  reward, 
\et  a  slow  one,  for  this  great  victory  at  Kelly's  Ford.  Republics  are 
indeed  ungrateful,  for  in  all  these  years  he  might  have  died 
unrewarded. 

In  February,  [863,  the  Federal  cavalry  was  consolidated  into  a 
corps  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Stoneman.  It  then  numbered 
12,000  men — nearly  double  in  numbers  that  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee's 
cavalry,  and  '-lighting  Joseph"  Hooker,  having  had  his  army 
increased  in  like  proportion,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1S63,  with  the 
view  of  having  his  cavalry's  co-operation  in  his  intended  capture 
of  the  Confederate  States  Government,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
little  "Planet"  on  which  it  was  sojourning,  ordered  Stoneman  to 
sweep  around  Gen.  Lee's  left,  and  cut  his  communications  with 
Richmond  and  destroy  his  supplies.  Taking  a  brigade  of  infantry 
with  him  as  far  as  Kelly's  Ford.  Stoneman  made  quite  a  long  sweep, 
hoping  to  miss  Stuart,  for  he  evidently  thought  that  the  "Planet" 
was  enough  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  most  insatiable  Joseph, 
without  all  the  cavalry  it  contained  :  but  on  the  14th  and  15th  he 
found  Stuart  in  his  path,  notwithstanding  his  precautions,  and  his 
heart  failed  him  and  he  went  back  to  Joseph.  Cavalry  is  frequently 
employed  to  mask  the  movements  of  large  bodies  of  infantry,  but  I 
believe  that  Gen.  Hooker  was  the  first  general  who  reversed  this 
manoeuvre.  On  the  28th  and  29th  of  April  he  crossed  several  corps 
of  his  army  over  the  Rappahannock,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kelly's  Ford, 
with  the  view  of  turning  Gen.  Lee's  position  in  front  of  Fredericks- 
burg; and  to  cover  the  movements  of  his  cavalry,  he  pushed  his 
infantry  force  out  towards  Culpeper.  As  soon  as  this  serious  move 
was  made  by  Hooker.  Stuart  placed  the  entire  cavalry  corps  under 
his  command,  (with  the  exception  of  two  regiments  which  he  left 
under   the   command  of  Rooney  Lee  at  Culpeper  C.  H.),  in  front   of 
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him  and  opposed  and  delayed  his  advance.  Finding  that  Stuart  was 
engaged  with  the  infantry,  Stoneman  started  on  his  raid  of  "destruc- 
tion and  amputation"  on  the  20th,  but  moved  away  around  by 
Culpeper  C.  H.  so  as  to  be  sure  not  to  encounter  Stuart.  But  on 
reaching  Culpeper  he  found  Rooney  Lee  there  with  his  two  small 
regiments,  and  like  the  cautious  moving  body  that  he  was,  he  slowed 
down,  as  soon  as  the  danger  signals  were  seen.  Lee  slowly  fell  back, 
during  the  30th,  to  Rapidan  Station.  Stoneman  slowly  followed.  Lee 
remained  at  Rapidan  Station  all  day  the  1st  of  May;  Stoneman  remained 
there  also.  Lee  went  back  to  Gordonsville  on  that  night.  Stoneman 
expected  to  do  Gordonsville  on  his  tour,  but  as  he  did  not  like  Lee,  he 
went  to  Louisa  instead.  He  was  quite  a  lion  at  Louisa  ;  indeed, 
there  was  no  one  else  there,  and  he  had  things  his  own  way  ;  but 
Louisa  was  never  noted  for  its  gaiety,  and  as  there  was  nothing  there 
to  amuse  him,  his  party  broke  up,  a  portion  going  to  the  James  river. 
"  to  consume  the  canal  "(they  must  have  been  dry),  and  the  other  going 
across  to  the  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  railroad  to  "dissect  its 
corpus  ;"  but  neither  of  these  detachments  accomplished  much,  and 
like  Davy  Crockett's  coon,  Stoneman  "  came  out  by  the  same  hole  he 
went  in  at."  Chancellorsville  was  a  failure  and  Stoneman  was  to 
blame  for  it,  and  the  command  of  the  cavalr)  was  therefore  taken  from 
him  and  given  to  Pleasonton.  Now  conies  the  preparation  for  the 
Gettysburg  campaign.  The  cavalry  of  Lee's  army  was  never  before, 
or  after,  so  well  mounted,  so  well  equipped,  so  well  organized,  or  so 
strong  in  numbers.  The  great  review  at  Brandy  Station,  June  the  8th. 
showed  over  9,000  men  in  ranks,  and  in  the  most  buoyant  of  spirits. 
Full  of  confidence  in  the  head  of  the  army,  and  in  their  own  glorious 
chief,  there  was  a  feeling  of  defiance  in  every  breast.  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee 
had  reviewed  the  cavalry  on  this  day,  and  the  entire  command  felt 
that  their  great  general  was  as  proud  of  them  as  they  were  themselves. 
Longstreet  and  Ewell  had  reached  Culpeper  C.  H.  with  their  corps. 
on  their  way  to  the  North  to  invade  the  territory  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
try  our  luck  in  an  aggressive  war.  The  cavalry  was  intended  to  keep 
between  the  two  armies,  and  mask  the  movements  of  Gen.  Lee,  and 
when  it  was  announced  to  the  cavalry,  just  after  the  review,  that  it 
should  move  to  the  front  and  upon  the  enemy  across  the  Rappahannock 
on  the  morrow,  the  joyous  news  was  received  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm 
and  delight. 

This  assemblage  of  our  army  at  Culpeper,  and  the  great  prepa- 
rations  going   on    there,  and    the    activity  displayed    everywhere,  led 
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Hooker  to  suspect   its  object,  and   lie  started  liis  eavalt)    OUt   to  investi 

gate  its  meaning.  On  the  nighl  of  the  8th  of  June,  when  Stuart  was 
putting  Ins  men  intocamp  on  onesideof  the  Rappahannock,  Pleasonton, 
with    three   divisions  of  cavalry  and   two    brigades  of    infantry,  went 

quietly  into  a   Tireless  bivouac  on   the  other  side.       As  this  is  One  Ol   the 

most  important  cavalry  engagements  of  the  war,  I  will  upon  the  map 
here  before  you  explain  the  different  phases  and  character  of  the 
contest.     [Map  exhibited  and  explained  here  in  detail. ]     Now  Looking 

at  this  map  as  a  disinterested  military  critic,  we  discover  two  very 
grave  errors  in   the  plan  of  the  Federal  commander.       First,  the  avowed 

want  of   confidence  in  his  cavalry,  by  encumbering  it   with   infantry, 

and  second,  the  badly  scattered  condition  of  his  forces.  If  infantry 
was  necessary  for  such  an  expedition,  it   should  have  Keen   mounted. 

If  the  purpose  was  to  concentrate  and  fight  at  Hrandy  Station,  why 
separate  to  such  distances  as  to  make  the  concentration  so  uncertain? 
Buford  attacked  at  daybreak,  and  Stuart  was  surprised.  Stuart's 
command  was  also  badly  scattered,  but  more  by  accident  than  plan, 
and  as  his  plans  were  formed  in  the  presence  of  danger  of  an  unknown 
magnitude,  many  of  them  miscarried.  By  some  misunderstanding  of 
orders,  Gen.  Robertson  was  permitted  to  lie  idle  all  day,  while  the 
battle  was  raging  all  around  him,  yet  the  heroic  gallantry  of  Colonels 
Butler  and  Hampton  paralyzed  one  division  of  the  enemy's  force  as 
an  offset  to  Robertson's  inactivity,  while  on  the  other  flank  the 
unfortunate  absence  of  our  gallant  and  wide-awake  Fit/  Lee  from  his 
brigade  (he beingabsentsick),  left  his  splendid  regiments  andBreathed's 
battery  in  less  able  hands,  which,  in  consequence  of  a  confusion  of 
orders,  did  not  reach  the  battle  field  until  very  late  in  the  day  ;  and  in 
the  meantime  Rooney  Lee  had  to  fight  Buford's  cavalry  division  and 
Ame's  infantry  brigade  with  little  or  no  help  from  any  one.  The 
three  divisions  of  cavalry  under  Pleasanton  were  composed  of  twenty- 
four  regiments,  and  the  two  brigades  of  infantry  contained  live  regi- 
ments each,  numbering  all  told,  according  to  Gen.  Pleasanton's 
report,  10,981  men.  All  of  these  troops  of  the  enemy,  except  Russell's 
brigade  of  infantry,  were  engaged  in  this  fight  during  the  day.  On 
the  Confederade  side  there  were  the  brigades  of  cavalry — Hampton's, 
Rooney  Lee's,  Jones's,  Fitz  Lee's  and  Robertson's.  Had  all  these 
brigades  been  engaged,  Stuart's  force  would  have  been  9,636  men  and 
twenty  cannon.  Major  McClellan,  of  Stuart's  staff,  says  that  "  Stuart's 
fighting  was  done  by  five  regimentsof  Hampton's  brigade,  five  of  Jones's 
brigade,  four  of  Rooney  Lee's  brigade  and  one  of  Fitz  Lee's    brigade, 
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in  all  fifteen  regiments,  numbering  perhaps  not  more  than  6,000  men. " 
Stuart  practically  had  eight  or  nine  regimentsout  of  the  fight  altogether. 
Robertson's  five  were  idle  all  day,  and  three  splendid  regiments  of  Fit/ 
Lee's  brigade  were  lost,  and  did  not  get  up  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  Pleasanton  was  beginning  his  retreat.  Therefore,  I  think  it  safe 
to  say  that  Stuart's  force,  engaged^  did  not  exceed  6,000  men. 

Stuart  collected  his  forces  and  got  on  the  field  about  10 
o'clock.  About  12  o'clock,  he  had  to  divide  his  force  and  hasten  to 
relieve  his  camp  at  Fleetwood.  Me  met  Gregg,  and  his  fresh  battal- 
ions on  Fleetwood,  with  the  12th,  6th  and  nth  Virginia  regiments 
and  the  35th  Virginia  battalion  and  Hampton's  brigade,  and  drove 
him  off  upon  his  infantry.  Buford  and  Duffie  were  also  beaten  off. 
and  Pleasonton  retired  after  sustaining  a  loss  of  three  pieces  of 
artillery,  six  regimental  and  company  flags,  and  936  officers  and  men 
killed,  wounded  and  captured.  Stuart's  loss  was  523  officers  and 
men  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  Stuart  lost  no  prisoners  except 
the  pickets,  which  were  surprised  and  captured  in  the  early  morning 
at  the  river.  If  Pleasonton  had  kept  his  command  together,  had 
attacked  Stuart  vigorously  and  in  force,  as  soon  as  he  crossed  the 
river,  he  might  have  achieved  a  victory.  He  would  probably  have 
captured  the  four  batteries  of  artillery  at  St.  James  Church,  and 
before  Stuart  could  have  collected  his  command,  have  greatly  crippled 
him.  The  Southern  chivalry  and  some  of  the  best  blood  of  Mary- 
land were  there,  and  as  soon  as  the  attack  on  our  pickets  was  made  at 
Beverly's  Ford,  and  the  alarm  given,  the  impulse  of  every  man  was 
to  go  to  the  front  and  meet  the  enemy.  Now,  had  the  conditions 
been  reversed,  and  the  Confederates  been  the  attacking  party,  the 
Federals  would  not  have  pushed  out  to  meet  us,  as  we  did  them,  but 
would  have  formed  near  their  camp,  and  there  awaited  our  coming, 
but  they  would  have  gotten  whipped  just  the  same,  with  the  loss  of 
all  their  artillery.  After  Stuart  had  driven  Pleasonton  from  the  field, 
he  could  not  pursue  him,  for  the  country  was  wooded  and  the  retreat 
was  covered  by  the  infantry,  against  which  cavalry  could  not  operate 
successfully  in  such  a  country,  and,  as  night  came  on,  Pleasonton  was 
not  pursued  beyond  the  river,  where  his  infantry  made  a  stand  till 
dark.  But  had  Pleasonton  been  there  without  infantry,  he  could 
never  have  got  his  command  safely  back  to  its  shelter,  for  Stuart 
would  certainly  have  destroyed  it.  This  engagement  is  called  a 
cavalry  fight,  and  while  it  is  true  that  Stuart's  command  was  com- 
posed only  of  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  Pleasonton's  consisted   of 
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all  arms     infantry,  artillerj  and  'rivalry.     The  result  was  a  hand 
victory   for  Stuart,   and  although    Pleasonton   claims  to  have  accom 
plished  ;i  greatdeal,  secured  valuable  information,  and  foughl  a  b 
within  the  lines  of  the  Confederates,    I    think   the  sober    judgment   ol 
the   impartial   historian   will  give  the  verdicl  to  Stuart.     This  eng 

inent    taughl    us   one    thing,    however,  and    that    was    that    the    federal 

cavalry  was   improving  and   foughl   better  on   this  occasion  than  < 

before,  yet  we  realized  that  away  from  his  infantry,  we  were  more 
than  a  match  for  him,  and  all  we  hoped  for  was  that  we  might  again 
catch  him  oft  to  himself,  then  we  resolved  that  we  would  go  for  him 
like  a  trout  at  a  lly. 

As  Gen.  Lee  moved  on  across  the  Blue  Ridge  and  down  the 
valley,  Pleasonton  continued  "to  feel  lor  us"  and  occasionally  he 
"found  us."  ( )n  the  1 7th  of  June  he  met  us  at  Aldie,  in  Loudoun 
county,  and  a  most  vigorous  fighl  with  sabres  and  pistols  ensued. 
The  Confederates  had  -one  into  bivouac  and  were  badly  scattered. 
but  fortunatel)  the  6th  Virginia  cavalry,  which  had  brought  up  the 
rear,  had  not  dismounted  when  the  advance  of  the  federals  was  dis- 
covered, and  charged  them  as  they  came  up.  ("apt.  Boston's  squad- 
ron of  sharpshooters  of  that  regiment  was  then  dismounted,  which 
assisted  by  a  vigorous  sabre  charge  or  two  by  the  regiment,  kept  the 
Federals  back  until  the  other  portion  of  the  command  could  be 
mounted  and  brought  to  the  front.  This  was  purely  a  cavalry  tight 
between  fit/,  bee's  brigade  and  Kilpatrick's  federal  brigade.  Our 
strength  was  about  one  thousand;  we  had  four  regiments,  Kilpatrick 
had  five  regiments,  and  Ids  command  was  considerably  larger  than 
ours.  The  tight  was  briskly  continued  until  dark,  when  each  com- 
mand withdrew  from  the  field.  Our  lossses  were  heavy.  My  regi- 
ment alone  lost  58  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  captured,  having  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  light.  ("apt.  Boston  lost  the  greater  portion  of 
his  squadron.  The  attack  was  a  surprise  to  us  but  we  promptly  met 
it  and  stopped  the  enemy  right  where  We  met  him.  Pleasonton  had 
along  with  him,  as  an  escort  for  his  weak-kneed  cavalry,  Gen. 
Barnes's  division  of  infantry,  and  although  it  was  not  in  the  fight  at 
Aldie,  it  was  (lose  enough  at  hand  to  give  confidence  to  the  cavalry. 
The  next  day  Kilpatrick  reported  his  brigade  so  used  up  by  this 
fight  at  Aldie.  that  lie  was  unable  to  send  reinforcements  to  Middle- 
burg  to  relieve  Pleasonton,  who  was  engaged  with  Stuart  there. 

Bringing  up  his  infantry  and  holding  his  large  command  of 
cavalry  well    in    hand.    Pleasonton    struggled  through  the  iSth.  19th. 
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-'otli  ami  2  i  st  against  Stuart's  cavalry,  in  the  endeavor  to  drive  him 
over  the  Blue  Ridge  that  he  might  ascertain  where  Gen.  Lee  was 
and  what  he  was  doing.  Finally  after  he  had  sustained  a  loss  of  over 
800  nun,  he  had  to  give  up  the  job  and  go  back  with  only  the  report 
of  the  reliable  contraband,  or  perhaps  a  scout,  who  clambered  up  the 
steep  faces  of  the  mountain  and  got  a  glimpse  of  the  grand  army 
then  moving  North. 

This  information  might  have  been  obtained  from  the  same 
source  without  a  fight,  and  the  vast  expense  of  blood  and  labor, 
recklesly  and   uselessly  spent,  might  have  been  saved. 

We  now  stand  at  the  portal  of  the  most  important  event— 
Gettysburg.  Gen.  Lee,  at  the  head  of  the  most  numerous  and  best 
equipped  army  of  the  South,  was  a  superb  figure  to  contemplate. 
The  Southern  people,  as  well  as  his  soldiers,  bestowed  on  him  their 
unbroken  faith  in  childlike  simplicity  and  bounty.  He  was  their 
military  idol,  their  hope  and  their  god  of  war,  and  richly  did  he  deserve 
their  confidence,  and  as  he  stood  at  their  head,  challenged,  not  only 
the  admiration  of  his  own  people,  but  that  of  the  world. 

Gen.  Hooker,  who  had  commanded  the  Federals,  had  been 
declared  another  failure,  and  the  command  of  the  great  army  of  the 
North  had  been  given  to  another,  unknown  to  fame  and  of  very 
ordinary  ability.  Gen.  Grant  held  Pemberton  by  the  throat  at 
Vicksburg,  and  a  victory  in  the  Fast  would  release  the  Federal  hold 
in  the  West,  and  achieve  our  indepeddence  by  securing  the  recognition 
of  the  great  powers  in  Europe.  We  know  these  facts  now  ;  Mr.  Davis 
and  Gen.  Lee  must  have  known  them  then.  Without  such  a  victory 
there  was  no  hope.  "  Desperate  need  makes  desperate  risk."  The 
blow  was  struck,  but  it  failed! 

Hannibal,  the  greatest  military  genius  known  to  history,  failed; 
Napoleon,  the  greatest  military  genius  of  modern  times  failed  ;  and 
Gen.  R.  F.  Lee,  the  greatest  military  genius  which  this  continent  has 
produced,  also  failed  !  A  great  many  able  men  have  discussed  this 
subject,  viz. — "  Lee's  failure  at  Gettysburg  " — and  I  dare  say  that  the 
mind  of  every  member  of  this  intelligent  audience  has  been  made  up 
on  this  subject.  Some  attribute  the  failure  to  the  tardiness  of  Long- 
street  ;  some  to  the  failure  of  Gen.  Farly  to  press  ahead  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  2d  July,  and  some  to  the  mistakes  of  J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 
and  without  assuming  the  role  of  advocate  for  either  of  these  defend- 
ants. 1  promise  simply  to  lay  bare  to  your  view  a  picture,  not  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,   but  one  of  the  campaign.       Gen.  Lee  moved  up 
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the  Rappahi >ck,    threatening    Hooker's  right.      Hookei    extended 

li is  right  for  protection  and  to  cover. Washington,  i  It  is  nol  ne<  essarj 
that  I  go  into  details.)  Gen.  Lee  <  roswd  the  Blue  Ridge,  leaving  the 
cavalry  under  Stuarl  easl  of  thai  mountain  to  screen  his  moves. 
Hooker  employed  his  cavalry,  reinforced  bj  infantry,  to  discovei 
Lee,  and  to  screen  liis  own  moves.  These  two  armies  crossed  the 
Potomac — qow  no  greal  river  separated  Lee  from  Washington,  and 
the  mountain  range  shown  here  on  this  map  facilitated  rather  than 
obstructed  his  march. 

As  the  Federal  arm)  moved,  its  cavalry  was  kept  as  usual  on 
their  exposed  flank.  Although  Stuart  had  been  roughly  handled  iii 
the  fights  in  Loudoun  with  the  mixed  command  of  Pleason ton's 
cavalry  and  infantr) .  he  was  buoyant,  and  as  full  of  pluck  and  fighl 
as  ever.  Leaving  Gen.  Robertson  in  command  of  the  cavalry  with  the 
army,  he  swept  down  through  Fairfax  to  assure  himself  that  Hooker's 
army  had  all  crossed  the  Potomac.  He  then  crossed  the  river  between 
the  Federal  army  and  Washington,  and  marched  in  the  direction  o1 
York.  Pennsylvania,  to  which  point  Gen.  Lee  had  informed  him  that 
('.en.  Ewell  had  gone.  On  this  raid  (it  was  nothing  more  or  less) 
Stuart  captured  a  large  train  of  wagons,  mules,  teamsters  and  stragglers, 
and  sent  terror,  panic  and  confusion  into  Washington,  and  through 
the  country  generally,  demoralizing  the  Federal  commander  and  his 
army,  ami  calling  the  Federal  cavalry  over  to  that  (lank  of  their  army, 
and  rendering  them  powerless  to  interfere  with  Gen.  Lee's  rear.  A 
sharp  light  was  had  with  Kilpatrick's  division  at  Hanover  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th  of  June.  If  Stuart  had  now  known  where  Gen. 
Lee  was,  he  could  have  readily  joined  him  and  all  would  have  been 
well,  but  embarrassed  by  his  captives  he  declined  battle  and  turned  off 
to  the  east,  and  after  a  hard  march  bivouacked  at  Dover.  On  July  1st, 
while  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  was  lighting  Buford  and  Reynolds  at  Cashtown, 
Stuart  marched  to  Carlisle,  and  on  the  2d  of  July,  while  the  tight 
was  raging  at  Gettysbug,  he  marched  from  Carlisle  to  the  battle- 
field, where  he  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  second  day  of 
battle.  Stuart  had  been  marching  constantly,  almost  day  and  night, 
on  scant  forage  and  little  rest  for  man  or  horse,  for  eight  days,  within 
the  enemy's  lines,  and  while  his  conduct  displayed  a  daring  almost  to 
recklessness,  he  accomplished  little,  save  the  wear  and  fatigue  of  long 
marches.  He  had  undoubtedly  impaired  the  strength  and  vigor  of 
his  command.  Major  McClellan,  who  so  blindly  worshipped  Stuart 
that  he  could  see  none  of  his  imperfections,  while  acknowledging   the 
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error  of  this  move  of  Stuart's,  is  disposed  to  place  the  blunder  on  She 
shoulders  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  (who  was  certainly  able  to  carry  them). 
Hut  while  ever  officer  in  those  two  grand  armies.  Confederate  and 
Federal,  ascribe  great  merit  to  Stuart  as  a  cavalry  general  of  great 
ability  ami  of  unexceptional  enterprise,  courage  and  energy,  we  know 
that  he  was  like  all  other  men.  hitman  and  liable  to  err,  and  did  in 
my  opinion  on  this  campaign,  undoubtedly,  make  the  fatal  blunder 
which  lost  us  the  battle  of  Gettysburg!  It  is  true  that  Gen.  Lee  had 
with  him  some  cavalry,  but  he  was  without  an  experienced  or  able 
officer  to  command  them,  and  they  rendered  him  no  valuable  service. 
Had  Stuart  sent  Hampton  or  Fitz  Lee  on  this  raid,  and  he  remained 
with  our  army,  or  had  he  left  these  able  officers  or  either  of  them 
with  the  army,  instead  of  taking  them  with  him,  Gen.  Lee  would  not 
have  sighed:  "  Alas,  my  eyes  and  my  ears  are  gone,  and  I  can  neither 
see  nor  hear  the  enemy,  nor  can  I  ascertain  where  he  is." 

Notwithstanding  these  long  marches,  on  the  3d  of  July,  during 
the  great  battle,  Stuart,  with  bis  usual  pluck  and  promptness,  threw 
his  command  on  Gen.  Lee's  left,  and  their  fought  against  odds  ot 
fresh  troops,  one  of  the  most  spirited  cavalry  battles  of  the  war,  and 
acquitted  himself  with  his  usual  credit;  but  as  the  general  results  of 
the  day  went  against  the  South,  the  little  advantage  wide'-;  he  had 
gained  over  Gregg's  cavalry  on  that  day  was  of  no  avail!  Let  us  look 
at  this  map  and  consider  one  or  two  propositions. 

ist.  Suppose  Gen.  Lee  had  known  just  exactly  where  Gen 
Meade  was:  and  had,  by  manoeuvering  his  cavalry  in  the  direction  ot 
Harrisburg,  thrown  his  army  upon  the  rear  of  Mead's  at  Frederick 
City,  for  instance.  Then  he  could  have  chosen  his  ground,  and 
Meade  would  have  been  compelled  to  have  attacked  him,  thus  giving 
Gen.  Lee  the  advantage  of  position.  Or  if  Gen.  Lee  had  preferred 
not  to  risk  a  battle  so  far  from  his  base,  he  could  have  massed  his 
troops  about  Chambersburg,  subsisted  on  the  country,  collected  thou 
sands  of  horses  for  his  artillery  and  beef  cattle  for  his  army,  and  then 
returned  to  Virginia  and  put  himself  in  front  of  Meade  on  some  of  the 
old  and  familiar  lines  between  Washington  and  Richmond.  As  a  fact, 
the  battle  was  fought,  and  lost;  the  retreat  was  sounded,  and  then  the 
cavalry  resumed  its  proper  place  on  the  flanks  and  rear,  and  rendered 
great  service  to  the  army.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Federal 
cavalry  to  try  and  get  behind  the  Confederate  army  and  destroy  its 
communications,  and,  indeed,  some  trifling  damage  was  done  in  that 
line,  but  Stuart  was  on  hand  with  his  cavalry  at  every  point  threatened. 
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and  hard  fighting  and  no  fun  was  all    he  allowed    Pleasonton  ami   his 
lieutenants. 

The  Federal  cavalry  had   greatly  improved    under   Pleasanton; 

he  had   recognized  and   rewarded   the  merits  of   some  of    his  young   and 

enterprising  officers     such  as   Kilpatrick   and  Custer.     He  kept   his 
command    together,    armed    them    with    long  ranged    breech  loading 

carbines,     which     proved    ver\    effective     behind     stone     I'  oust 

Stuart's  sabres,  pistols  and  smooth-bore  in u/./.le  loading,  old  fashioned 
carbines.  Yet  Stuart  gave  them  the  best  he  had  whenever  and  where- 
ever  he  found  them,  and  gave  them  Imt  few  intermissions  for  rest  or 
recreation.  In  October  Gen.  Lee  manoeuvered  Gen.  Meade  out  of 
his  position  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  he  hastened  back  to  the  line 
of  Bull  Run  and  made  all  preparations  looking  to  another  one  of 
Gen.  Lee's  invasions  of  the  North.  But  Gen.  Lee's  object  was  merel) 
to  hold  Gen.  Meade's  forces  in  his  front  and  prevent  his  sending 
any  of  his  troops  oil  to  aid  Rosecrans,  who  at  that  time  had  Li 
street  as  well  as  Bragg  in  front.  These  manoeuvres  and  counter- 
manoenvres  brought  the  cavalry  of  the  two  armies  into  collision  on 
several  occasions.  Notably  at  Buckland  Mills,  where  Kilpatrick  was 
handsomely  thrashed.  Hut  it  was  now  apparent  to  all  that  the 
Federal  cavalry  was  very  much  more  numerous  and  much  better 
armed  than  our  own.  Yet  we  never  declined  to  give  them  battle,  and 
notwithstanding  his  greater  numbers,  superior  arms  and  equipment, 
we  still  felt  that. we  were  more  than  a  match  for  him,  and  always  sure 
of  him,  if  the  reports  came  down  the  line,  "it's  nothing  but 
cavalry." 

Meade's  appearance  and  sudden  flight   from  Mine  Run,  in 
vember  [863,  and  the  disgraceful  and  cowardly  raids  of  Gen.  Kilpatrick 
and  Dahlgren,  in  February,  1864,  satisfied  Mr.  Lincoln  that  Meade  was 
"another  failure,"  and  Gen.  LI.  S.  Grant  was  brought  to  the  fore. 

Grant  had  won  his  spurs  on  the  fields  of  the  West.  Forts 
Donaldson  and  Mcllenrv.  Vicksburg  ami  Missionary  Ridge  were  the 
scenes  of  his  triumphs,  and  he  was  hailed  in  the  North  as  the  man  of 
destiny  to  crush  the  Great  Rebellion.  He  reorganized  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  put  Gen.  Sheridan  in  command  of  the  cavalry,  which 
was  then  composed  of  three  divisions,  and  numbering  12,424  officers 
and  men.  Stuart  then  had  three  divisions  also,  but  his  numbers  did 
not  exceed  8.500  men  and  officers.  On  the  4th  of  May.  1S64. 
Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan  and  confronted  Gen.  Lee  in  the  Wilder- 
ness.     So  complete   was   Stuart's  system    of   pickets    ami   scouts,  that 
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every  movement  of  the  enemy  was  immediately  discovered  and 
reported;  and  as  soon  as  Grant  began  to  make  arrangements,  even  to 
move,  Gen.  Lee  was  ready  to  make  his  arrangements  to  meet  him. 
The  cavalry  was  the  foil  in  the  hand  of  the  skillful  fencer,  and  was 
kept  constantly  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  and  the  least  disturbance 
of  his  position  was  instantly  felt  and  communicated  to  the  head  of 
our  ann\  . 

On  the  5th  of  May,  Rosser's  brigade  met  Wilson's  divison  on 
the  Catharpin  road,  where  the  thick  chaparal  on  each  side  of  the 
road  was  too  dense  to  allow  cavalry  to  manoeuvre,  and  like  Napoleon's 
army  at  Arcole,  only  the  heads  of  columns  could  meet,  and  a  good 
opportunity  was  given  to  try  the  metals  of  which  the  men  of  the  two 
armies  were  made.  On  sight,  the  12th  Virginia  regiment,  led  by 
('apt.  Louis  Harman,  of  Staunton,  Va.,  was  hurled  into  the  head  of 
their  column  like  the  quivering  arrow  from  the  bowstring,  and  he 
penetrated  their  ranks  until  the  narrow  road  was  blocked  by  the 
enemy's  killed,  wounded  and  captured.  Wilson,  staggered  and 
astonished  by  the  momentum  of  this  blow,  closed  up  in  a  solid 
column  in  the  rear,  and  as  soon  as  his  front  was  cleared  of  tiiededris, 
and  the  confusion  of  the  fleeing  troopers  who  dashed  into  the  brush  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  to  avoid  capture,  he  charged  the  head 
of  my  column,  which  was  then  led  by  the  gallant  Major  Knott  of  the 
12th,  and  as  the  heads  of  these  two  columns  then  met  at  the  charge, 
Knott  went  into  him  like  a  locomotive-plow  into  a  snow-drift.  Knott 
killed,  wounded  ami  captured  all  he  could  get  to,  and  the  remainder 
ordy  saved  themselves  by  flight.  Near  Shady  Grove  Church  the 
country  was  somewhat  open,  and  to  avoid  capture  Wilson's  command 
scattered — seemed  to  evaporate  like  mist  before  the  sun — disappeared 
in  the  wilderness,  every  man  on  his  own  hook,  and  could  not  be 
found  ! 

I  recite  this  incident  merely  as  proof  of  the  statement  already 
made  that  whether  on  account  of  race,  origin,  training  or  superior 
manhood,  I  know  not,  but  this  I  do  know,  that  as  man  to  man  the 
Southern  soldier  was  more  than  a  match  for  his  Northern  adversary. 
It  could  not  have  been  due  to  superior  arms  and  equipment,  for  we 
have  already  shown  that  with  these  the  Northern  soldier  was  better 
provided  than  the  Southern.  In  reporting  this  engagement  on  the 
Catharpin  road,  Gen.  Humphreys,  of  Grant's  staff,  states  that 
"  Wilson  was  driven  back  by  Rosser,  who  was  supported  by  Long- 
street's  infantry,  and  that  Gregg's  division  was  sent  to  his  support  by 
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Sheridan."       The     old      story    of      inlantry,     where     there      was      none. 

Rosser's  brigade  had  whipped  a  division  of  two  brigades  so  thoroughly 

that  Gregg's  division    had  to  he  sent  to  its  relict  ' 

On  the  8th  of  May.  Sheridan     took     his     immense    command  ol 

cavalry.    leaving  only    enough   to  do  the   necessary  picket  duty  with 

Grant's  arni).  and   keeping  well  oil   to  the  cast,  so  ;is  to  avoid  even  the 
Cavalry  pickets,  started  on  a   raid. 

Alter  riding  about  a  greal  deal,  but  doing  only  a  small  amount 
of  damage,  he  met  Smart  in  the  Yellow  Tavern  just  outside  of  Rich 
mond  on  the  nth.  Stuart  had  only  two  divisions,  under  the  two 
Lee's,  against  Sheridan's  three  divisions,  yet  after  a  hard  fight 
Sheridan  felt  compelled  to  recross  the  Chiekahominy  and  make  an 
extended  detour  away  off  around  by  the  White  House,  and  did  not 
back  to  Grant  until  the  24th. 

In  this  light  at  Yellow  Tavern  our  great  cavalry  general,  J.  E. 
B.  Stuart,  was  killed,  an  event  too  important  to  be  passsed  over  with- 
out a  pause  for  reflection.  As  the  parent  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  Stuart's  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  all 
its  achievements.  Stuart  was  a  devout  Christian,  yet  an  inordinate 
vanity  with  all  its  giddiness  and  frivolity  possessed  his  very  soul  and 
detracted  greatly  from  his  otherwise  strong  character.  His  supreme 
desire  was  his  country's  good,  and  there  was  never  a  patriot  more 
devoted  to  his  country's  cause  than  he.  Happy,  cheerful,  rollicking 
even  to  boyishness,  he  commanded  the  respect  of  his  subordinates 
and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  superior  officers.  Cool, 
collected  and  fearless,  on  the  battle-field  or  on  the  raid,  his  decisions 
were  quickly  reached  and  promptly  executed.  Untiring  in  zeal, 
vigilant  and  enterprising,  he  was  eminently  fitted  to  command  a 
corps  of  cavalary,  even  the  superb  corps  he  <//</  command,  and  in  such 
an  army.  Peace  to  his  ashes  !  With  all  his  faults  we  loved  him, 
and  may  his  glorious  achievements  in  the  service  of  his  country  live  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  their  descendants,  and  sympathizers 
to  the  end  of  time. 

Stuart's  death  left  Hampton  the  senior  major-general  of 
cavalry  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  in  the  hard  fought 
battle  of  Enon  Church  he  proved  himself  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
immortal  Stuart.  As  soon  as  Grant  had  secured  himself  in  his 
position  on  the  York  and  the  James,  and  finding  the  country  so 
unfavorable  to  the  operations  of  cavalry,  he  started  Sheridan  off  on 
the  7th  of  June  in  the  direction  of  Gordonsville.  with  two  divisions  of 
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cavalry,  with  their  artillary,  with  the  view  of  co-operating  with  Hunter, 
who  was  moving  upon  Lynchburg.  As  soon  us  Sheridan  started, 
Hampton,  who  was  immediately  informed  of  it  by  his  scouts,  also 
started  after  him  with  his  own  division  and  that  of  Gen.  Fitz  Lee. 
By  means  of  scouts  Hampton  kept  himself  daily  informed  of 
Sheridan's  march,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  ioth  found  himself 
about  five  miles  ahead  of  Sheridan,  who  had  gone  into  camp  east  of 
Trevillian's,  a  station  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad.  Seeing 
that  he  had  gotten  ahead  of  Sheridan,  and  was  then  immediately  on 
the  road  over  which  he  would  move  on  the  morrow,  Hampton  put  in 
his  men  in  bivouac  and  determined  to  wait  for  him.  Fitz  Lee  halted 
at  Louisa  Courthouse,  which  is  six  miles  east  of  Trevillian's.  Hamp- 
ton's division  was  composed  of  three  brigades — Butler's  Rosser's  and 
Young's  ;  Fitz  Lee's  division  was  composed  of  two  brigades — 
Wickham's  and  Lomax's,  making  in  all  five  brigades,  or  thirteen 
regiments,  and  six  battalions.  Sheridan  had  Torbert's  and  Gregg's 
divisions,  composed  of  five  brigades,  or  twenty-four  regiments. 
Hampton's  force  did  not  exceed  5,000  men,  while  Sheridan  could  not 
have  had  less  than  8,000.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  nth, 
Hampton  took  Young's  and  Butler's  brigades  and  moved  out  to  meet 
the  enemy.  Fitz  Lee  was  at  the  same  time  instructed  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  Clayton's  Store  and  join  in  the  attack. 
Not  certain  that  Sheridan  would  not  turn  off  towards  Gordonsville 
before  reaching  Trevillian's,  Rosser  was  sent  around  to  guard 
that  flank  and  to  act  as  circumstances  suggested.  The  country  being 
very  heavily  wooded,  these  two  attacking  brigades  were  dismounted 
under  the  command  of  Butler,  and  the  horses  sent  back  to  Trevillian's 
for  safety.  Sheridian  turned  Gregg  off  to  meet  Lee,  kept  Custer  in 
the  saddle  for  emergencies,  and  dismounted  Merritt  and  Devin  to 
oppose  Butler.  Although  the  Federals  were  better  armed  than  the 
Confederates,  Butler  was  driving  Merritt  and  Devin  when  Gregg  pressed 
Lee  back  to  Louisa  Courthouse,  and  then  Custer,  who  was  by  far  the 
best  calvary  general  the  North  produced  during  the  war,  saw  his 
opportunity  and  slipped  in  between  Hampton  and  Lee,  and  but  for  an 
accident  would  have  secured  Hampton's  inevitable  defeat.  As  soon 
as  he  reached  the  riderless  horses  of  Butler's  command,  he  went  to 
work  to  secure  them,  together  with  all  the  ambulances  and  wagons, 
but  fortunately  one  of  the  Georgians  escaped  with  only  a  sabre-cut 
across  his  face,  and  dashed  up  the  road  towards  Gordonsville,  and 
reported   the  situation    to    Rosser,  who   fortunately  was   only  a   short 
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distance  away,  having  halted  his  command  so  aa  to  Im-  in  supporting 
distance  of  Hutler,  and  had  merel)  senl  scouts  out  to  wat<  h  the  roads 
on  which  t he  enem)   might  move. 

Rosser's  brigade  was  mounted  and  wenl  back  at  a  trot,  and  on 
sight  of  the  enem)  charged  him  and  recaptured  all  that  had  been  lost, 
dispersed  Custer's  command,  after  inflicting  heavy  loss  upon  him,  and 
thus  gave  Hampton  the  desired  opportunity  tor  withdrawing  Butler 
from  his  advanced  and  exposed  position,  for  the  purpose  ol  <  our  en 
trating  Ids  two,  then  separated  divisions,  in  front  of  the  enemy.  This 
manoeuvre  was  attended  by  hard  lighting,  but  the  remainder  of  the  day 
was  principally  spent  in  rifle  practice  between  the  sharpshooters  ol 
the  opposing  lines.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  Gen.  Hampton  ordered  an 
advance  on  Sheridan's  line  near  Trevillian's  Station,  but  the  enem) 
had  gained  possession  of  the  railroad  embankment  and  cut,  and  we 
could  not  dislodge  him.  In  his  attack  Rosser  was  severely  wounded 
and  several  lives  were  lost.  Hampton  then  took  up  a  line  of  defense 
on  the  wooded  ridge  in  the  rear  of  Denny's  Store  and  waited  the  attack 
ot  Sheridan.  The  next  day  Sheridan  concentrated  his  force  and 
erted  his  entire  strength  to  the  driving  of  Hampton  out  of  his  way.  but 
he  could  not  move  him.  This  fight  was  conducted  more  like  an  in- 
fantry battle  than  a  cavalry  tight.  The  men  were  all  dismounted  and 
carbines  and  artillery  were  the  only  weapons  used.  Hampton's  line 
of  defense  was  strengthened  by  a  breastwork  of  fence  rails,  and  Sheridan 
tried  to  carry  it  by  dismounted  charges.  It  was  a  spirited  infantry 
attack  and  a  stubborn  infantry  resistance.  Sheridan  displayed  no 
skill  in  manosuvering  ;  it  was  simply  a  square,  stand-up  fight,  man  to 
man.  und  Hampton  whipped  him— defeated  his  purpose  and  turned 
him  back. 

The  history  writers  of  the  North  are  endeavoring  to  make  a 
great  general  of  Sheridan,  bit  the  impartial  historian  who  will  write 
for  future  generations  to  read  will  overturn  their  feeble  and  founda- 
tionless  structure.  Sheridan  was  not  only  whipped  by  Hampton  at 
Trevillian's,  but  routed  and  panic-stricken,  as  his  hasty  retreat  during 
the  night  of  the  i  2th  and  the  route  he  took  to  avoid  pursuit,  will  show. 
So  much  afraid  was  he  of  pursuit  and  further  disaster  that  he  ran  off  and 
hid  in  the  wilderness,  and  changed  his  course  only  after  learning  that 
he  was  followed  by  Hampton  in  force.  Still  to  make  assurance  certain 
and  safety  sure,  he  hastened  across  the  Mattapony  putting  that  river  as 
well  as  the  Pamunkey  between  him  and  Hampton.  Finally  he  got 
back  to  Grant  after  a  long  and  tedious  march. 
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Now  listen  to  his  story:  "Found  Hampton  with  all  rebel 
cavalry  at  Trevillian's  and  whipped  him  ;  but  Breckenridge's  division 
of  infantry  came  to  his  rescue,  and  as  I  was  about  out  of  ammunition. 
1  deemed  it  best  to  come  back."  If  Sheridan  had  been  even  a  toler- 
ably fair  general,  he  would  have  taken  advantage  of  the  scattered 
condition  of  Hampton's  command  and  destroyed  him  on  the  nth. 
And  on  the  12th  he  showed  himself  anything  but  a  master  of  the 
art  of  war  by  allowing  Butler  to  hold  him  in  check  with  three 
brigades  nearly  all  day,  until  Fitz  Lee  could  march  around  from 
Louisa  C.  H.  and  get  into  line  to  assist  Butler.  Sheridan  was  not 
by  nature  suited  to  the  command  of  cavalry.  He  was  a  dull  man 
and  his  mind  worked  too  slowly  for  the  quick  manoeuvres  of  the 
cavalry.  Whatever  military  ability  he  possessed,  it  was  in  the 
handling  of  infantry.  Sheridan's  success  in  the  Valley  against 
Early  was  not  due  to  his  skill  as  a  general  so  much  as  to  the  fact  that 
Early  misunderstood  his  true  character.  Early  handled  his  army 
as  infantry  against  cavalry,  while  Sheridan  handled  both  his  cavalry 
and  infantry  as  infantry,  and  instead  of  the  sabre  and  the  pistol,  for 
which  Early  appeared  to  have  great  contempt,  he  encountered  every- 
where the  most  improved  long-ranged  rifled-musket  or  rifled  carbine, 
in  the  hands  of  dismounted  cavalry  or  infantry.  As  an  infantry 
officer,  Sheridan  possessed  fair  ability  ;  as  a  cavalry  officer,  he  was 
the  most  absolute  failure  of  all  the  many  failures,  which  one  after 
another  was  laid  aside  by  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the  war  developed  them. 
Nothing  saved  Sheridan  from  the  bleak  and  dreary  shores  of  oblivion 
but  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  when  he  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Federal  cavalry.  Few  in  numbers, 
short  of  forage,  short  of  rations,  and  constantly  growing  weaker  as 
the  enemy  grew  stronger,  the  Confederate  cavalry  maintained  itself  as 
an  equal  if  not  more  than  a  match  for  its  adversary  to  the  end.  Its 
raids  were  always  successful,  and  its  battles  were  victories.  Its 
banner  was  finally  lowered  only  to  starvation  and  poverty,  and  all 
this  vaporing  and  boasting  we  hear  of  Yankee  triumphs  at  Five  Forks. 
Sailors'  Creek  and  Appomattox,  is  simply  the  braying  of  the  fabled 
ass  over  the  prostrate  form  of  the  sick  and  dying  lion. 

The  story  is  too  long  to  be  fully  told  on  an  occasion  like  this. 
I  could  tell  you  of  Hampton's  successful  raid  through  the  enemy's 
lines  to  Cogin's  Point  on  the  James,  of  his  defeat  of  Gregg,  and  the 
capture  of  2,500  head  of  fat  beeves  which  he  safely  brought  back 
and  turned  over  to  Gen.  Lee's  commissariat;    I    could  tell  you  of  the 
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disastrous  rani  <>l  Wilson  to  Staunton  river,  and  the  rough  handling 
he  received  at  the  hands  ol  Hampton  and  the  l*ees  .  I  could  tell  \<<u 
of  Butler's  splendid  victorj  at  Ream's  Station,  and   Rosser's  success 

till  raids  to  New  (reck  and  to  Beverl)  ;  I  could  tell  \on  ot  the  las! 
victory  achieved  I > \  an)  part  ol  the  Vrm)  oi  Northern  Virginia,  the 
destruction  of  Gen.  Read's  command  at  the  High  Bridge,  on  the  6th 
ol  \|>ril.  three  days  before  the  surrender,  where  Gen.  Humphreys 
says,  "  Rosser  killed  Gen.  Head,  Col.  Washburn*  and  every  cavalry 
officer  in  their  command '."  V.h !  indeed  was  that  a  glorious  victory, 
l)iit  dear  was  its  COSt !  Gen.  Dearillg,  with  Ins  musical  voice  and 
laughing  eye,  the  bravesl  of  the  brave;  Col.  Boston,  Majors  Tomp- 
son  and  Knott,  and  many  others  were  killed  there  '  It  was  a  charge 
of  mounted  cavaln  again  si  cavalrj  and  infantry,  and  there  was  never 
a  more  gallant  charge.  As  the  curtains  were  being  drawn  around  the 
last  days  of  the  Confederacy,  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  <  a\ 
airy  shone  out  at  ever)  moment  of  its  lite  in  a  glor)  more  and  more 
resplendent  ;  and  faltered  not  as  the  star  ot  her  destiny  approached 
the  plane  of  the  political  horizon  beneath  which  it  was  so  soon  to 
sink  forever.     And  finall)  at  Appomattox.  ;is  Fate  blotted  the  gallanl 

little  ConfederaC)  from  the  map  of  the  world,  the  uncompieied  cav- 
alry, like  the  eagle  whose  lofty  nest  had  been  torn  from  the  moun- 
tain's crag  by  the  howling  cyclone,  it  dashed  triumphant!)  through 
the  tempest  of  battle,  and    dcliantlv    proclaimed 

Th*    Cavalry   never  >i  rrenders  ! 
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